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Italian language affords considerable facility to the com- 
“ion of verse ; yet, when that composition is to be on 
any. given subject, without a moment’s pause or hesita- 
ak and in the face of an expecting audience, it is amaz- 
‘ne that its difficulties can be conquered at all. Few 
in our country would find it easy to make a toler- 





able dissertion in prose, on any given theme, in such a 
situation; how much more difficult would they find it, 
when encumbered with the fetters of rhyme and measure! 
But the Italian improvisator1 could make no extempore 
oration in prose on a given theme, and this seems to 
prove that it is a sort of inspiration, or poetic fervour, 
that carries them on. ‘They often compose with rime 
sbligaté, that is, the rhymes and measure, as well as sub- 
iect,areassigned them. ‘This, to my great astonishment, 
one of them assured me, he found even easier than un- 
shackled composition, because the rhymes being chosen, 
saved him the necessity of searching for them; so that it 
is plain he adapted the sense to the sound, not the sound 
tothe sense. It is very common, too, to have a verso ob- 
ligato, a distich taken from any popular poet, assigned 
them, which they must introduce at the end of every 
eight-line stanza. : 

It is scarcely possible that verses so composed should 
ever be very fine, and sometimes they are very bad; but 
they are occasionally wonderfully pretty, and adorned 
with images and allusions which it is amazing they should 
have been able to conjure up in the moment. But the 
troth is, they have similes and thoughts ready prepared ; 
they are versed in all the common-place of poetry, have 
all its hackneyed images at command, and bring in, on 
all occasions, the gods and goddesses, and muses, as 
auxiliaries. Still, when themes are given on which these 





useful personages cannot be brought to their assistance, 
and on which, from their oddity, they could not be pre- 
pared, they sometimes hit off very happily turned verses. 
I gave a cat as a subject one night to a Roman improvi- 
satrice,* who instantly composed some very pretty lines 
upon it; and @ pen, upon another occasion, called forth a 
still more ingenious poem from a gentleman. 
By far the most interesting performance of the kind 
- is, when two sing together, or rather against each other, 
in alternate stanzas ; something like the contests in Vir- 
gil’s Eclogues, or the trials of skill between ancient 
bards. The improvisatori, fired by each other’s strains, 
by rivalry, and emulation,—pour out their strophe, and 
antistrophe, with a degree of increasing fervour and 





animation, that carries away their audience, as well as 
themselves. 

Of the improvisatori of Rome itself, Signore Biondi is, 
in my opinion, by far the first, and I believe he is almost 
asolitary example of the published poems of an improvi- 
satore being received with eclat. He, too, with the excep- 
tion of Signore Sgricci, is the most calm in his action, 
—the most free from those violent contortions or distor- 
tions, which, whether the effect of natural agitation or 
affected passion, are peculiarly unpleasant to witness. 
These, indeed, I have invariably observed to be strongest 
inan inverse ratio to the goodness of the performer ; and 
Sgricci, who confessedly stands at the head of the race, 
is wholly free of them. 

A young Neapolitan improvisatrice, Rosa Taddei, has 
lately excited great interest at Rome; she is only nine- 
teen, not handsome, but with a countenance full of ex- 
Pression, intelligence, and sensibility. ‘That she is 
endowed with great natural genius, it would be vain to 





deny; and though very unequal, her compositions are 
sometimes lighted up with bursts of beauty, that seem 
pec do effect of inspiration; but it is almost painful to 
see her, from the violent agitation under which she 
labours, and the violent physical effort which every line 
seems to cost her. She is the daughter of a comedian, 
and has, consequently, enjoyed no advantages of educa- 
tion; yet her manners have that natural elegance which 
results from a mind of genius and sensibility. She is 
tow studying Latin, that universa! and rational founda- 
tion for a good education here, and is making rapid ad- 
vances in knowledge of history. With the Italian poets 
she is already conversant. 

T never pitied any one more than this poor girl, at two 
*A lady of remarkable talent, who, from diffidence, 
never would attempt to perform, except in a small circle 
of her own friends. She is since dead. 
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or three sittings of the Accademias. ‘These sapient in- 
stitutions are confraternities of male and female poets, 
who elect, and eulogise, and stun each other with their 
own lack-a-daisical sonnets, elegies, and pastorals. There 
are two grand accademie in Rome, the Tiburina, which 
is quite of modern date, and the Arcadia, which is the 
ancient parent of the whole, and has planted its colonies 
in every city of Italy: for the Arcadians,—those enrap- 
tured swains, who su unweariedly extol the pleasures of 
ruraijpimplicity, and pastoral innocence, will be sought 
in vain among peaceful plains or secluded hamlets, or 
any where, except among the din of popular towns. 
Every member, on admission, becomes a shepherd, and 
takes some pastoral name, and receives a grant of some 
fanciful pastoral estate in the happy regions of Arcadia, 
where he is supposed to feed his harinless sheep. This 
pastoral brotherhood holds its meetings in a large hall, 
adorned with portraits of some of the most famous wor- 
thies among its deceased members; among whom, Sir 
Isaac Newton, and several other great philosophers of 
our country, had the honour to be included. Once a 
month,—-moved I presume by the influence of the moon, 
—they assemble to disburden their minds, and rills of 
nonsense meander from every mouth. I was seduced 
into one of these assemblages, and sustained the infliction 
of the incessant recitation of the most wretched rhymes 
during three mortal hours. Nothing could be much 
more ridiculous than to hear an Arcadian, in the shape 
of a huge, clumsy, ungainly-looking man, in dirty boots, 
and a great-coat, called upon by some such absurd name 
as Il Pastor Corydone, and then to see him get up and 
begin to repeat some silly ditty about his sheep, or to 
bewail himself on the cruelty of his Fillide. ‘The natural 
effect followed, and one of these plaintive pastorals was 
interrupted by the loud snores of a fat Arcadian swain. 
They convened an extraordinary sitting the other night, 
in honour of Rosa T'addei, the fair improvisatrice, whom, 
of course, they have made a shepherdess. She was 
handed into the crowded Sala, which on. this occasion 
presented not its usual beggarly account of empty benches, 
but boasted of cardinals, dukes and duchesses, foreign 
ambassadors,—and Canova, who accompanied us. One 
after another, they began addressing her, in long Latin 
and Italian pastorals, and other rigmaroles, in which 
they made her out to be a star come down from heaven, 
an amaranthine flower transplanted to earth,—the soul 
of a seraph, usually employed in singing in heaven, now 
come down to perforin in this nether world: they said 
Corilla was a dunce to her ; even Sappho herself was out- 
done: she was a tenth muse, and beat the other nine all 
to nothing,—had been nursed upon Olympus, and was 
Apollo’s prime favourite, &c. &c. 

She is really modest, and without any affectation it 
was easy to see she was extremely discomposed with the 
absurd hyperboles that were mercilessly addressed to her. 
After this weery performance, her own began. The 
parting of Titus and Berenice,—the address of Moses to 
the Israelites on the passage of the Red Sea,—(some pass- 
ages very fine,)—the Fall of Man,—Adam and Eve ex- 
pelled from.Paradise,—the death of Arria,—the parting 
of Venus and Adonis, (by far the best,)—the battle of 
Constantine and Maxentius, (not suited to her, and very 
poor,)—and Calliope, at the ‘Tomb of Homer,—a favourite 
Italian mode of verse making, in which the supposed 
visiter, whether muse or man, pours forth an appropriate 
strain of lamentation,—these were some of the principal 
subjects on which she sang with various, but sometimes 
distinguished success. She is almost the only performer 
in whom I have ever seen much hesitation. She was 
frequently obliged to repeat the last line twice, and even 
thrice. 1 believe I forgot to tell you that few improvisa- 
tori, except Sgricci, ever perform without music, and 
noneever accompany themselves. They choose a simple, 
but marked measure, suited to the rhythm they are going 
to compose in, which is played on the piano-forte by an- 
other person ; and the cadence, and strong intonation in 
which they recite, is nearly singing. 

The utility of the music is not so much to conceal 
any irregularity in the metre, as to give a certain inspira- 
tion to the perfurmer,—to kindle a certain feeling, which 
it is vain to describe, but which all who are susceptible 
of the power of music or poesy, must have felt. The 
improvisatori seem to have the power, by certain associa- 
tions, of calling up at will those trains of feeling under 





which alone they can pour out the unpremeditated strains 
of lyric song. Several of the Italian improvisatrice, in 
their raised and inspired moods, pouring forth their un- 
premeditated strains,—exactly as if possessed,-—remind 
me of all I have heard of the Sybils of old, who, T believe, 
were nothing more than improvisatrice, except that they 
spoke and were heard, under the belief of their oracular 
divine mission. 
—_—>— 
LETTER XLIV. 


ROMAN PALACES—PALAZZO DORIA—PALA2ZO COLONNA, 


Palaces, to an English ear, convey an idea of all that 
the imagination can figure of elegance and splendour. 
But, after a certain residence in Italy, even this obstinate 
early association is conquered, and the word immediately 
brings to our mind images of dirt, neglect, and decay. 
The palaces of Rome are innumerable ; but then, every 
gentleman's house is a palace,—I should say, every no- 
bleman’s,—for there are no gentlemen in Italy, except 
noblemen; society being, as of old, divided into two 
classes, the patricians and the plebeians ; but though every 
gentleman is a nobleman, I afm sorry to say, every noble- 
man is not a gentleman ;—neither would many of their 
palaces be considered by any means fit residences for 
gentlemen in our country. ‘The legitimate application 
of the word, which, with us, is confined to a building 
forming a quadrangle, and inclosing a court within itself, 
is by no means adhered to here. Every house that hasa 
porte cocher, and many that have not, are called palaces; 
and, in short, under that high-sounding appellation, are 
comprehended places, whose wretchedness far surpasses 
the utmost stretch of an English imagination to con- 
cclve. 

Rome, however, contains real palaces, whose magni- 
tude and magnificence are astonishing to transalpine 
eyes; but their tasteless architecture is more astonishing 
still. 

Though they have the great names of Michael Angelo, 
Bramante, Versopi, Bernini, &c. &c., among their archi- 
tects; though they are built of travertine stone, which, 
whether viewed with the deepened hues of age in the 
Coliseum, or the brightness of recent finish in St. Peter’s, 
is, I think, by far the finest material for building in the 
world ; and though, from the grandcur of their scale, and 
the prodigality of their decoration, they admitted of grand 
combinations, and striking effect,—yct they are lament- 
ably destitute of architectural beauty in the exterior ; 
and in the intcrior, though they are filled with vast ranges 
of spacious apartments, though the polished marbles and 
precious spoils of antiquity have not been spared to em- 
bellish them, though the genius of painting has mace 
them her modern temples, and sculpture adorned them 
with the choicest remains of ancient art—yct they are, 
generally speaking, about the most incommodious, un- 
enviable, uncomfortable dwellings, you can imagine. 

I know it may be said, that comfort in England and 
in Italy ‘is not the same thing; but it never can consist 
in duluess, dirt, and dilapidation, any where. Italian 
comfort may not require thick carpets, warm fires, or 
close rooms ; but it can be no worse of clean floors, com- 
modious furniture, and a house in good repair. 

In habitations of such immense size and costly decora- 
tions as these, you look for libraries, baths, music rooms, 
and every appendage of refinement and luxury; but 
these things are rarcly to be found in Italian palaces. If 
they were arranged and kept up, indeed, with any thing 
of English propriety, segura & order, or cleanlingss, 
many of them would be noble habitations; but, in the 
best of them, you see a barrenness, a neglect, an all pre- 
vailing look of misery—deficiencies every where—and 
contemptible meanness adhering to grasping magnifi- 
cence. But nothing is so offensive as the dirt. Amongst 
all the palaces, there is no such thing as a palace of 
cleanliness. You see,—and that is not the worst,—you 
smell, abominable dunghills, heaped up against the walls 
of splendid palaces, and foul heaps of ordure and rubbish 
defiling their columned courts ;——you ascend noble marble 
staircases, whose costly materials are invisible beneath 
the accumulated filth that covers them ; and you are sick- 
ened with the noisome odours that assail you at every 
turn. You pass through long suites of ghastly rooms, 
with a few crazy old tables and chairs, thinly scattered 
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through them, and behold around you nothing but gloom 
and discomfort. 

The custom of abandoning the ground floor to menial 
purposes, except when used for shops, which is almost 
universal throughout Italy, and covering its windows, 
both for security and economy, with a strong iron grate, 
without any glass behind it, contributes to give the houses 
and palaces a wretched and dungeon like appearance. 

It is no uncommon thing for an Italian nobleman to 
go up into the attics of his own palace himself, and to 
let the principal rooms to lodgers. Proud as he is, he 
thinks this no degradation; though he would spurn the 
idea of allcwing his sons to follow any profession, save 
that of arms or of the church. He would sooner see 
them dependants, flatterers, eaves-droppers, spies, gam- 
blers, cavalieri serventi, polite rogues of any kind—or 
even beggars,—than honest merchants, lawyers, or phy- 
sicians. 

The Fiano palace has its lower story let out into shops, 
and its superior ones occupied by about twenty different 
families—among which the duke and duchess live in a 
corner of their own palace. 

It is the same case with more than half the nobles of 
Rome and Naples, But the Doria, the Borghese, and 
the Colonna, possess enough of their ancient wealth to 
support their hereditary dignity, and their immense pa- 
laces are filled only with their own families and depend- 
ants. Not but that, though lodgings are not let at the 
Doria palace, butter is regularly sold there every week, 
which, in England, would gcem ratker an extraordinary 
trade for one of the first noblemen in the land to carry 
on in his own house. Yet this very butter-selling prince 
looks down with a species of contempt upon a great 
British merchant, 

Commerce seems to be no longer respected in Italy— 
not even in Florence, where its reigning princes were 
merchants. Yct the proudest Florentine noblemen sell 
wine, by the flask, at their own palaces. I wonder the 
profits of this little huekstering trade never induced them 
to think of entering into larger concerns, that they might 
have larger returns, I wonder it never led them to re- 
member that commerce was the source of the modern 
prosperity of Italy, But commerce cannot exist without 
freedom—a truth that princes and people have yet to 
learn here. 

The palaces of all the ancient Roman nobility have, 
in the entrance hall, a crimson canopy of state, beneath 
which the prince sits on a raised throne to receive his 
vassals, hear their complaints, redress their grievances, 
and administer justice. Perhaps I ought to speak in the 
past, rather than the present tense; but they still exer- 
cise a sort of feudal jurisdiction over their numerous 
tenantry—-among whom their will is law. 

Above the door of every palace, upon the escutcheon 
of the family arms, we seldom fail to see the S. P. Q. R. 
all that is lefi of the senate and people of Rome. 

The gallery of the Doria palace‘is reputed to be one 
of the best collections of paintings in Italy. It is more 
certain that it is one of the largest. For, along with some 
very good paintings, there surely are a great many very 
bad ones; so bad, that while the revered names of the 
greatest masters are sounding in your ears, you invo- 
luntarily turn away with indifference or disgust. 

The whole of one very large room is filled with very 
large paintings by Gaspar Poussin. .I mention their size 
first, because I really think it is their chief merit. They 
are among the earliest and least excellent of that pro- 
found and learned master. They seem to have been 
executed with lightning rapidity—-with the impatient 
haste of a man that is conscious of powers not yet fully 
developed, and hurries through an irksome task, that he 
may be at leisure to mature them by study. 

Gaspar was a servant in the Doria family. He was 
not a Frenchman, as is generally supposed, but a Roman 
of low condition and untutored mind. His real name 
was’ Dughet, but he afterwards assumed the name of his 
brother in law, Nicolas Poussin, who, it is well known, 
came in youth to Rome, and finished his life there. 

Besides this room full, and a hundred things besides, 
there are two landscapes by Gaspar, and one by Nicolas 
Poussin, said to be very fine, but in lights so bad, that I 
never yet could succeed in seeing them. 

The Colonna has, by far, the finest gallery, and about 
the worst collection of pictures of any in Rome. 


The | near Tivoli, adorns the staircase. I believe the sculptures 
immense length and beautiful proportions of this build-|as well as the paintings of this palace, were divided with 


my mind with the remembrance of Petrarch, and of 
those days of brightness in which poetry shed her revived 
light over the classic regions of Italy, that although the 
ancient palace in which he sojourned has long since been 
razed to the ground, his very name gave to this modern 
building a charm, which no palace, however splendid, 
could ever have possessed of itself. 
Among the statues that adorn this gallery there are 
none worth notice except an ancient Diana, and a small 
female figure reclining on her arm,—an exquisite picce 
of Grecian sculpture, apparently very ancient. None of 
the people here could give it a name, but I remember a 
similar figure in the Townley collection, of very inferior 
sculpture, which is there called a Nymph of Diana, re- 
posing. 

The Apotheosis of Homer, which Addison desggibes, 
the servants assured me, was no longer in the palace. It 
probably was sold at the same time the finest paintings 
were disposed of, which was done, we were informed, to 
satisfy the rapacity of the French, who levied repeated 
contributions upon the noble families of Rome, to an im- 
mense amount. One of the present Colonna family as- 
signed this to me as the cause why two sides of this 
noble gallery, which are standing unfinished, have not 
been completed. 
There are several fine paintings scattered through this 
immense palace, but so many bad ones, that the good are 
almost lost in the evil company among which they have 
fallen. 
From this magnificent gallery we went to the garden, 
in which are to be seen the ugly and uninteresting re- 
mains of the baths of Constantine, which I once before 
mentioned to you, and which certainly did not invite us 
either to explore or describe them again. 

The garden hangs on the steep side of the Quirinal 
Hill, on the summit of which the broken but massive 
fragments of an immense pediment of Parian marble, 
covered with the finest sculpture, repose on the soft green 
turf, overshadowed by an ancient pine-tree. 

It was just a combination that a painter would have 
wished. It was more than picturesque. It was what 
his fancy could never have formed, but his taste must at 
once have selected. These two fragments are called the 
remains of the magnificent temple of the Sun, built by 
Aurelian, after his triumphant return to Rome, with Ze- 
nobia, the captive Queen of Syria, in his train. It is 
very well a oy | should have a name, but the sculpture 
is far too fine for Aurelian’s age; and, in fact, it is 
merely talking at random, to say to which of the splendid 
edifices that adorned the Quirinal Hill, in Roman times, 
it belonged. 

I wish the “Gloriosa Colonna” had let this ruined 
temple of the sun, or whatever temple it was, stand 
where it did. 

But the indefatigable labours of Martin V., and the 
succeeding Colonna princes, transported the noble co- 
lumns, and all the rich spoils of antiquity found here, to 
embellish their palace, and unmercifully hewed down 
the beautifully sculptured marble remains of this superb 
building, for the pavement of the gallery, the balustrades 
of the chapel, and the chimney-pieces of the sitting 
rooms, 


PALAZZI BARBERINI AND SCIARRA. 


The present representative of the Barberini family, 
one of the most ancient, proud, wealthy, and powerful 
of the Italian nobility, now lives in one half of the attic’ 
story of his own palace. The other half is occupied 
by the Prince of Peace, and the principal floor is in- 
habited by Charles VII, the late King of Spain, and his 
old Queen.* 

Poverty, which drove the Prince Barberini to his gar- 
rets, has compelled him to dispose of that celebrated 
museum of ancient sculpture, vases, gems, cameos, in- 
taglios, medals, &c., which was se long the wonder and 
admiration of Europe. Whither it is now dispersed, no 
one can say. The Barberini, now the Portland Vase,t 
is, we all know, in the British Museum. The famous 
Sleeping Fawn is cased up in wood, ready to_be sent off 
to Munich, and only waits to cross the Rhetian Alps, 
till the AZgina Marbles, which the Prince of Bavaria has 
also purchased, are ready to bear it company. 

A noble ancient lion, in white marble, found in a tomb 





ing, the noble Corinthian columns and pilasters of giallo 
antico marble that support it—the splendour of its painted 
roof, and the lustre of its marble pavement, delight the 


eye with the rare union of magnificence and taste, and|Alexander Severus, now in the museum of the Capitol, 
well accord with the ancient greatness of the “ Gloriosa |and which was discovered in a tomb on the Via Latina, 
Colonna.” So indissolubly associated is that name in|the modern road to Frescati. 


* Both of whom are since dead. 
+It was found in what is called the sarcophagus of 





the Prince Sciarra, another branch of the famjj Ot 
the Barberini half of the pictures, the finest have 

sold, and those that remain are seen under all the disad 
vantages of bad lights, dirt, and utter neglect. 4 

But some among them triumph over every disadvan, 
tage. 

Nicolas Poussin’s Death of Germanicus, is one of the 
finest of his learned and masterly compositions, jy 
colouring, never, perhaps, very good, has suffered mych 
from time and injury; but its other merits atone for this 
great defect, and the more it is studied, the more it will 
be admired. The energy of spirit, struggling with th 
sinking weakness of approaching dissolution, the herig 
fortitude of the sufferer, and the grief of the inimitable 
group that surround his death-bed, are finely portrayed, 
Poussin has, indeed, transfused into this painting’ the 
true spirit of the ancients. He has not copied them, by 
he has composed and created as they would have done 

His Miracle of St. Peter, who restores to life ang 
strength a boy that had fallen from a window, and sha, 
tered his limbs dreadfully on the pavement, is extremely 
fine, and in much better preservation than the Death of 
Germanicus. 

Raphael’s portrait of his mistress, the Fornarina, ig 
not in his best style. There is a hardness, a poorness, ¢ 
constraint, in the manner; no frecdom of penciling, ¢ 
glow of colouring. She wears an armlet, with the name 
of Ragello Senzio d’Urbino, inscribed upon it. 

Those worthy personages, the old King and Queen of 
Spain, and the Prince of Peace, go out to take an airin 
diurnally, at the venti due e mezzo, (half-past twenty-two 
o’clock, or one hour and a half before sunset,) in two 
heavy coaches and six, with out-riders to clear the way, &¢, 

We understood that the paintings in the apartments 
of their ex-majesties, could not be seen without their 
own royal permission; but as soon as this procession 
drove off to-day, we went to try, having no other pas. 
port or introduction, than a piastre. It is worthy of re. 
mark, that on our request of admittance, it was declared 
to be “impossible ;” but, on the production of this talis. 
man, a pretended leave was asked of some invisible per. 
son, and, lo! the doors were opened. 

Of the paintings, or other curiosities, contained in 
these regal chambers, I can give you no account, (a loss 
I can suppose you capable of bearing with becoming for. 
titude ;) but my companions of this morning could atone 
for my deficiency, for they saw the whole collection, 
before I had found out half the beauties of two splendid 
Morillos, and hurried me away, without staying them. 
selves to give one glance to the great hall, painted in 
fresco by Pietro da Cortona. 

They carried me up the opposite staircase to the 

apartmeits of the Prince of Peace, whose paintings have 
a merit rare here,—that of being clean, and in good 
preservation. They are worth seeing. ‘There are many 
good copies, and a few originals. 
The garden of the Barberini palace is pointed outa 
the site where the ancient capitol of Numa Pompiliu 
stood. I know of no creditable authority to support the 
opinion, that Numa,—that priestly king,—ever had a 
capitol, on the then uninhabited Quirinal Hill, for Plu. 
tarch seems to speak of a house only. The minute and 
accurate Livy would not have omitted mentioning it, had 
it existed, or been known to exist; and surely, in his 
day, he had more chance of discovering that such a thing 
had been than we have now. 


PALAZZO SCIARRA. 


The other division of the Barberini paintings are a 
the Sciarra palace, on the Corso; and as they are unim- 
paired both in number and value, they are one of the 
most select collections of any in Rome. 

Here is a masterpiece of Caravaggio's ; a sharper play- 
ing at cards with a youth of family and fortune, whom 
his confederate, while pretending to be looking on,38 
assisting to cheat. The subject will remind you of the 
Flemish school; but this painting bears no resemblance 
to it. Here is no farce—no caricature. It is true 
nature, and the expression, though admirably given, is not 
in the least overcharged. Character was never more 
strongly marked, nor a talemore inimitably told. Itislife 
itself, and you almost forget it is a picture, and ex 
to see the game go on. The colouring is beyond 
praise. P 
Raphael’s portrait of a musician, a friend of his owt, 
is beautiful. ' 
There are two Magdalens, by Guido, almost duplicates, 
and yet one is incomparably superior to the other. 

is reclining on a rock, and her tearful and uplifted eyes 


the whole of her countenance and attitude, spea 
overwhelming sorrow that penetrates her soul. Her face 
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Ne 9 might charm the heart of a stoic; and the contrast of 
ave ia outh and enchanting loveliness, with the abandon- 
he disad ment of gricf, the resignation of all earthly hope, and the 
4 tire devotion of may to pon ag and to heaven, is 
i ing that it has drawn tears from many an eye. 
disadra, —_ oe some fine = by pretense exquisite 
‘ating by Giorgione, and many more that ought to be 
ae Lay cient be admired—but they cannot be p dente Hay 
ed much for palaces appear before me in long agray, and before we 
e for this have got through them, I shall have exhausted both your 
re it wi) patience and my own. 
rth te THE PALAZZI MASSIMI. 
OF 
sina The Palazzo Massimi, though one of the smallest and 
ortrayed, yorst situated of the Roman palaces, is, I think, by far 
ting the I the prettiest building of them all, The simplicity of its 
hem, but Doric portico and court particularly pleased me, and does 
ave done, t credit to the taste of Baldazzar Peruzzi, who was 
life and is architect. In those days every painter was an archi- 
nd shat, tect, yet I cannot think the two arts well adapted to be 
xtremel mited in the same profession. 
Death ¢ We visited this palace to see the famous Discobolus, 
found in the grounds of the Villa Palombari, on the 
arina, ig Eaquiline Hill, which is the finest in the world—at least, 
orness, ¢ above ground. ; 
lling, or We were shown a chapel, formerly a bed-room, in 
he name which that notable saint, Filipo Meri, raised from the 
dead a son of this noble house, on the 16th of March, 
ucen of (1583, in consequence of which grand miracle S. Filipo 
n airing Meri was canonised, the place was consecrated, and a 
nty-two solemn service is still annually performed in it upon the 
“in two anniversary of the day. 
— PALAZZO SPADA. 
n 
ut their We afterwards visited the Palazzo Spada, to see the 
cession celebrated statue of Pompey, at the foot of which Cesar 
er pass. fell. Every one knows that it was found below the foun- 
y of re. dation-wall of two houses, in a lane near the site of the 
Jeclared Curia of Pompey—that the proprietors, unable to settle 
is talis. towhich of them it belonged, the head being under one 
ble per. house and the fect under the other, imitated the judg- 
ment of Solomon, and resolved to cut it in two—and 
ined in that, a cunning cardinal hearing of this, persuaded the 
, (a loss to buy it, and to make him a present of it. 
ing for. he statue is larger than life, and in the heroic style 
d atone —that is, with no other drapery than the chlamys,* 
lection, which covers one shoulder. The style is certainly not 
plendid of first-rate excellence, but this statue has an interest 
- them. beyond all that statuary can give ; and we gazed upon it 
ted in til the long passed scene seemed again realised—till 
Cesar, defending himself against the conspirators, saw 
to the utlength the dagger of his most trusted friend; and, 
s have willing to leave a world in which faith and friendship 
good were empty names, exclaimed,—“ Et tu, Brute!” as he 
many folded his head in his robe, and sank in death. 

But there is no recollection or belief that the fancy 
out as loves to cling to, that these vile antiquarians do not come 
apilius with their “ doubts,” to disturb the pleasurable thought. 
rt the Yet, in spite of all the antiquaries, I will believe it to be 
had a the statue of Pompey—that very individual statue, at the 
r Plu. foot of which “ great Cesar fell.” 
fe and Eustace says, that the arm of the statue was sawn off 
t, had by the French, in order that they might transport it with 
n his more facility to the Coliseum, where they acted before it 
thing Voltaire’s foolish tragedy of the Death of Brutus. This 

may be, but the arm is known to be a modern restora- 

tion; and therefore, as the French only cut off what had 

before been put on, they did no great harm. Had the 
re at um been ancient, the question as to the identity of the 
nim- statue would have been decided at once, for, if that of an 
* the emperor, it would have borne the sceptre. 

There are several pieces of ancient statuary here— 
ylay- The little God of Slumber reposes in the sweet sleep of 
hon hay innocence,—his poppies lying in his ungrasped 
N, 18 e 
‘the But the finest, by far, is the statue of an old philoso- 
nee t, sitting in a chair; supposed to be intended for 
e to Antisthenes listening to Socrates—an admirable piece of 
‘not recian sculpture. 
ore There are two fine antique bas reliefs, which were 
life brought from the staircase of the church of St. Agnese, 
ject wore le murd, representing Perseus liberating Andromeda, 

all and Endymion sleeping. They are duplicates of those 
in the museum of the capitol. 
xD, ere cannot be imagined a more deserted, dreary, 
decayed, and deplorably dirty place, than this poverty- 
. struck palace, 
— 
es, *A short Grecian mantle, generally used in sculpture 
“ ag statues of heroes and gods, who otherwise are 
e. 


Above stairs, there is a collection of pictures, some of 
which are, or rather have heen, good ; for they are crack- 
ed, spoiled, defaced, and destroyed with damp and dark- 
ness, dirt and neglect. 

There is a little practical perspective in the court, 
formed by a diminishing colonnade, which gives the ef- 
fect of great length, though really very short. It was 
made by Borromini, whose genius I could wish had been 
confined to such nice little works as these. 


PALAZZO COSTAGUTI. 


The Palazzo Costaguti is a most dismal, dirty, misera- 
ble place. Words cannot give you an idea of its utter 
wretchedness, and I could scarcely believe these forlorn, 
filthy chambers were the residence of the marchesa I 
—- blazing in diamonds at the -* * *,* * ambas- 
sador’s ball, the night before. We visited it to see the 
ceilings, painted in fresco, with which it was adorned in 
its earlier and more prosperous days. 


PALAZZO MATTEL. 


We have been several times at the Palazzo Mattei, if 
possible a still more deplorable place than the Palazzo 
Costayuti, in order to see Rachael and Jacob, a fresco by 
Domenichino, which, by a kind of fatality, we have 
never yet seen. Our attempts have been all fruitless; 
either we thundered for half an hour at the door, and got 
no answer, or, if we obtained admittance, the Cardinal 
Mattei was in bed, or at dinner ; or else he had gone out 
with the key in his pocket, even when a time had been 
fixed ; so that we have given it up in despair. By means 
of our frequent visitations, we saw some very fine an- 
cient bas reliefs, in the court and on the staircase, and 
one fine painting in the house—a Holy Family, paint- 
ed by Parmagianino, with all that grace and captivating 
sweetness, to which he always aspired ; and without any 
of that unfortunate affectation which too often marred 
his works. Yet, the best of them prove that he was a 
mannerist, and a close, thongh a successful imitator of 
Corregio. But an imitator, in any of the fine arts, can 
never be great; or, rather, a truly great: genius will 
never be an imitator;—for the very art of imitation is 
a confession of inferiority. Still, so beautiful are many 
of his paintings, that we cannot but regret that this in- 
fatuated man should have wasted his time, his talents, 
his fortune, and his life, upon the wild and visionary 
pursuit of alchemy, in which he blasted all his hopes, 
and sacrificed even his integrity. 


PASQUIN—PALAZZO BRASCHI. 


The mutilated statue of Pasquin stands at the corner 
of the Palazzo Braschi, where he has cut his caustic 
jokes for many an age, and levelled, with impunity, his 
sarcasms against priests and princes, popes and cardinals, 
church and state. 

The statue of Marforio, in the court of the Museum 
of the Capitol, was his ancient respondent, but their witty 
dialogues and smart repartees are now at an end. 

There is another mutilated figure in a street in Rome, 
which is known by the name of Madam Lucretia, but, 
unlike the loquacity of her sex, she has always main- 
tained a strict silence. 

Pasquinades, however, are still occasionally current in 
Rome, though, perhaps, no longer affixed upon Pasquin. 
As you ascend the staircase, you will be struck with 
its noble architecture, which is in the most chaste and 
classical taste. The stairs are led up through a colon- 
nade, formed of columns of red oriental granite, the high 
polish of which accords well with the lustre of the varie- 
gated marbles, of which the stairs and ballustrades are 
composed, and with the graceful symmetry and just de- 
sign of the whole. The coup d’eil, as we mounted it 
the other night, when brilliantly lighted up for a grand 
féte, was more striking than any thing of the kind I 
ever saw. 

In the unfinished gallery of the palace, stands the 
beautiful colossal statue of Antinous, which was dug up 
on the site of the ancient Gabii, by the late Gavin Hamil- 
ton. Its colossal size was probably the cause why it was 
not removed to Paris; for the late conquerors of Italy, 
after confiscating the property of this noble family, in 
revenge for the active opposition they had made to their 
entering Rome, would surely have had no scruples of 
conscience in appropriating this statue, if they could 
have carried it off—especially as they seized every other 
piece of sculpture belonging to them, that was worth 
taking. 

I do not recollect any thing more in this gallery worth 
notice; but my eyes were so entirely engrossed by the 
matchless beauty of Antinous, that I could look at nothing 


that Hadrian believed that form to be inhabited by a 
god. 

This admirable piece of sculpture is secluded from the 
public eye, by the present inhabitant of this palace—the 
Austrian minister. As we were acquainted with him 
and his amiable family, we had no difficulty in secing it ; 
but I cannot admire this system of exclusion. 


PALAZZO GIUSTINIANI. 


The ancient and wealthy Giustiniani family are now 
beggars, and their palace is inhabited by strangers. All 
its fine paintings are gone. We enquired, in vain, for 
Poussin’s Massacre of the Innocents, Domenichino’s St. 
John the Evangelist, Annibale Carrachi’s Christ and the 
Cananean, or Caravaggio’s Incredulity of St. Thomas. 
[t would be casier to make a list of what this palace has 
lost, than what it possesses. There is not a single good 
painting left. We were shown a great number of fright- 
ful daubs, each of which was dignified with the name of 
some great artist. I once asked the man if he was cer- 
tain, one, he called a Domenichino, was an original,—to 
which he replied, “ Originalissimo, Signora !” 

This superlatively original painting was so superla- 
tively bad, that it was well the spirit of Domenichino, 
who, during his life, was aecustomed to every insult, 
could not know this greater opprobrium cast upon him 
after his death. 

This palace is built upon the ruins of Nero's Baths, 
and a prodigious quantity of statuary, of all kinds, was 
found in them, which once adorned its magnificent gal- 
leries and spacious halls; but the finest of the statues, 
like the pictures, have disappeared. 

An immense number are still standing, in utter con- 
fusion, in a set of miserable, unfurnished, dusty, and 
desolate apartments; and though the most part of the 
busts and statues are mutilated, and all of them are dis- 
coloured and abominably dirty, there are many among 
them of very fine sculpture. Amongst these I will only 
mention the statue of Marcellus, in the hall, and a youth- 
ful male figure, the Torso of which is very fine; but it 
is badly restored, which, indeed, is the case with many 
of them. ” 

The Etruscan Vestal is not allowed to be Etruscan, 
and seldom acknowledged to be a Vestal ; but she is un- 
questionably very ancient—too ancient to be perfect. 
There is an admirable goat close beside her, which I 
liked much better; and there is the statue of the little 
Harpocrates, holding up his finger and looking wise—a 
god I always admire, though I cannot be reckoned among 
his disciples. Pray, can. you tell me why the ancients 
gave the God of Silence a cornucopia ? 

The best view of the Pantheon is from the windows 
of this palace. I saw it by moonlight, when the soften- 
ed light gleamed beautifully in silver lines upon the tall 
columns of the portico, more distinctly marked by the 
dark shade of the intercolumniations, while the serenity 
of the sky, and the stillness that reigned over every thing, 
made its beauty more deeply felt. 

You will wonder what took me to the Giustiniani 
Palace at night, but we happened to be dining with 
Count Funchal, the Portuguese ambassador, who lives 
there; and, as it was moonlight, I took the opportunity 
of looking out at the Pantheon ; ever since which time, 
his excellency has entertained a rooted conviction that I 
am slightly deranged ; and never sees me without ask- 
ing, if, when the moon is at the full, I will not return to 
his house to see the Pantheon. “ Well, that is what I 
don’t understand,” said an Italian Principessa, when he 
told her of this extraordinary fancy of mine—“ for, cer- 
tainly, one can see plainer in the day-time than the 
night.” 


PALAZZO BORGHESE. 


The Palazzo Borghese, one of the largest and hand- 
somest palaces in Rome, is now inhabited only by Pau- 
lina, a sister of Bonaparte, and the wife, of the Prince 
Borghese, who himself lives constantly at Florence. This 
building, which would seem large enough to contain 
some hundreds of people, is, apparently, too small for a 
single lady; for there is another “Jl Palazzo della 
Famiglia Borghese,” to which my unlucky stars once 
conducted me; and its filth and foul odours have left an 
uneffuceable impression upon my remembrance. The 


famiglia, in modern as in ancient Roman days, means 


the servants; and not the domestic servants only, but 
the trades-people, all of whom are included in this com- 
prehensive term ; and this horrible hole, of which I have 
been speaking, is inhabited by the artisans who are, as 
well as by many who are not, employed in the service of 
the Borghese. 












else; and scarcely, as I gazed upon it, could I wonder 





When a Roman prince has, or had, a grand entertain- 
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ment, for such a thing rarely occurs now, all the tailors,| except it be the Wise Men’s Offering, by Rubens; which| J have been persecuted all this morning with a connoj <7 
shoemakers, joiners, carpenters, upholsterers, smiths, and] is by far the best of his works I have seen on this side|seur, full of the cant of connoisseurship without one . wr 
bell-hangers, whom he employed, were dressed out in|the Alps.. ‘There is a Magdalen, by Vandyke; but I|ticle of real feeling for the beauties of the art—a ma, eon 
state liveries, kept for this purpose from generation to| could not keep pace with Cardinal Fesch’s admiration of| who walks about the world, secing, and thinking, ang It 
generation ; and, for the time being, were turned into} it, nor durst I tell him how much finer is the Magdalen, | feeling with other people’s eyes, and understanding and mr 
footmen. Therefore, it was no uncommon thing, on the} by Vandyke, in Dulwich Gallery. taste--who does not say what he thinks, but thinks what ut 
day of a fete, to see half a hundred livery servants, but} I thought Cardinal Fesch was rather severe upon the| he shall say—who is, in short, a determined dilettantj } arf 
if you returned when it was over, you would not find} English. “ You don’t follow the example of your coun-|rule. But, perhaps, what he is to me I am to you, for 
half a dozen. trymen,” he said to us. “‘I'hey ask the name of the} though no connoiséeur, I may be sufficiently wearisome, Het 
It is a literal fact, that, happening to return to the pa-] painter and the subject, and they note them down; they|and as one’s own sufferings dispose one to pity those af . ‘ 
lace of a Roman nobleman rather early on the morning| make complete catalugues of all my paintings, and then| others, I will endeavour to mitigate yours. + rh 
afier a ball, in order to enquire after a diamond cross I| they go’ away. But they never make any observations} ‘The real treasures of the collection are the land who 
had lost, I found, in the great hall, piles of livery coats,| upon them.” IT made no catalogue, and shall make very | of Gaspar Poussin; one, in particular, which they eal It 
and the principessa herself telling them over. few observations. I cannot think it worth while to per-| Rinaldo and Armida, certainly has something of the Cara 
7 It was not, however, the Principessa Borghese, who] secute you with an account of paintings, which, when witchery of the enchantress about it, for it charmed m ence 
is a very different personage. scen, did not impress themselves upon my memory@® — | so much, that I have returned again and again to | k int 
Some years ago, Canova sculptured a statue of this} Cardinal Fesch wishes to sell his large and valuable] a¢ jt, ; ok a 
lady, as Venus, and it is esteemed by himself one of the} collection of paintings, for an annuity of £4000 per| ‘Tyis palace was the habitation of Christina of Sweden from 
very best of his works. No one else can have an oppor-jannum. I wish the British government would become] and the room in which she died is distinguished by twe I 
’ : ; * 3 - : a 4 bh. ae: . hin : 2 y two , 
tunity of judging of it, for the prince, who certainly is| the purchasers ; it would form the nucleus of a grand columns of ycllow painted wood. This collection of mira 
not jealous of his wife's person, is so jealous of her sta-] National Museuin of Paintings, which would speedily paintings has been formed since her death. So also has with 
tue, that he keeps it locked up in a room of the Borghese | be formed, and even of itself, it would be invaluable for| the library, which is a very fine one, and possesses g ee 
Palace at Rome, of which he keeps the key, and not a/the cultivation of the arts. The works of the great} most valuable collection of prints; but I will spare you 
human being, not even Canova himself, can get access| masters are still too inaccessible in our country, to those} the description. Do not, however, forget to sce it. 
to it. who most require their study—young artists, whose early Widths had Uhewillen. dhasactocistic af Gie-aaene 
The fine museum of sculpture, which the prince gave] promise is often entirely blasted by the want of this in- er — a8 we Pe — dth oa - rane 
Bonaparte, in exchange for the bubble of the Vice-royalty | estimable advantage. Would Sir Joshua Reynolds ever|°VO'Y. aan a able eS a T 
of Turin, is irreparably gone; but the principal part of| have been the beast of our country, if he had not studied ge pap rear and. aga ; Albe 
the paintings are now restored, and form by far the best|the works of the ancient masters, and the treasures of| The gardens are quite in the Italian style, very stiff at 
collection of any in Rome. They appear to every disad-| painting which Italy laid open to him? and formal, divided with high evergreen hedges, decorat. ed; 
vantage, for they are arranged in a suite of very ill light-| Madame Mere, for such is the name given from respect|¢d with bad Statues, and furnished with multifarious bes 
ed apartments on the ground-floor ; the only ground-floor] to the mother of Bonaparte, lives in the first floor of Car-| Giuochi d’ Acqua, ‘The war is carried on most success. can 
I ever remember to have scen inhabited in Rome. dinal Fesch’s palace. fully against nature and taste; and the grounds are more still 
The Domenichinos, the Titians, and the Albanos, are] We obtained permission to’ view the paintings in her| frightful than you would, @ priori, have thought it possi. va 
certainly the finest in Rome. Domenichino’s Sybil, and| rooms, but were much disappointed in them. ble to have made them, beneath such a sky as this, I 
his Sports of Diana and her nymphs, are works that no fae et ; They extend to the summit of Mount Janiculum, and of tl 
praise of mine can do justice to. I have returned to them Seartenaateamnemaanaens the view from the Casino at the top, is said to be very 06 
again and again with undiminished delight, and found] Nobility is more certainly the fruit of wealth in Italy | beautiful, though inferior to that from St. Pietro in Mon. oad 
them “as new,” and quite as beautiful, “the twenticth|than in England. Here, wherea title and estate are sold|torio. 1 will not speak of what I have not scen—aeci. whe 
tiie ab the Grat.” together, a man who can buy the one sccures the other.| dental circumstances have prevented me from visiting it, i 
eekieees eabenaten, From the station of a lacquey, an Italian who can mass| but I have no doubt the prospect would amply recom. " 
: : i riches, may rise to that of a duke. ‘Thus, Torlonia, the| pense the toil of the ascent. hi 
Lucien Bonaparte, the Prince of Canino, has purchas- R os Assen nil as Ulta ean Wn aha al the 
ed a large palace in the Via de’ Condotti, for his winter ee oe er ee oe ae ee eee ae THE FARNESINA. hea 
residence. A very small part of it is inhabited by him- the Duca di Bracciano; fitted up the Palazzo Nuova di wisi : : tabl 
self; the rest is let to a variety of lodgers. This seems Torlonia, with all the magnificence that wealth can com-| The Corsinl ioone - me ny oe bro 
somewhat extraordinary, since he is said to be immense. mand; anda marble gallery, with its polished walls, lofty |in the deserted region of Trastevere. Exactly opposite I 
ly sich. 4 columns, inlaid floors, modérn statues, painted ccilings,| to it, in the long, wide, and grass-grown street of the its 
I cannot applaud his liberality in refusing all stranvers,|2"4 gilded furniture, far outshines the faded splendour Lungara, stands the Farnesina, a melancholy Casino, bea 
eannot appiaud his itberality 1 using all strangers,| of the halls of the old Roman nobility. which was originally built for the scene of a grand en. the 
excepting those pensentinty acquainted with him, permis- The new gallery is adorned with Canova’s colossal tertainment, given by a rich Roman banker to LeoX. aici 
sion to view the admirable paintings his fine taste has groupe of Hercules and Lychas which is by no means| But it now, unfortunately, belongs to the Royal Family 
collected. We, indeed, were not sufferers by this illi-]° psi + és Heda . a é ae lls, the fi * Raphael me! 
1 sedhh. antl 5 Grav. Mastin’ agpee 8 * the} one of his finest works. Like Guido, the forte style is|of Naples; and on its damp walls, the frescos of Raphae tha 
H Sire May — — sys eee ing among “€) not suited to his beautiful genius; and the sculptor of| are shut up, and left to moulder in decay. ; ma 
; privileged few ; but the more we admired them, the more} y,., with all her smiling train of loves and graces,| The first hall was painted by his pupils, but the designs | 
H we regretted the general exclusion of our countrymen] | 14} seach Rex lies rare Raphael’ Se 
| init Mkt taalime. could not do justice to the frantic giant, maddened with] are Raphael's. pha 3 gal 
4 pa ange , the pain of the poisoned mantle, and hurling its wretch-| ‘There are frescos by Daniel di Volterra, and by Bal- St 
! This collection is small, but entirely composed of mas- y . P #4 : fe De - 8 - ; j * 
i : awe atc ‘ ee ed bearer into the gulf—a horrible subject, which would] dassar Peruzzi, in this room; but I dare not give any ie 
terpieces, and kept in beautiful preservation; a very un- . Bs nye > ; p 
f P eer : aeisgh ae I M; f th rd “|have suited Michael Angelo,—if it had suited statuary | account of them, for, to confess the truth, though I have ni 
; oe 7 ee % : porn ] posed “ r 1 aaa es at all. returned to the Farnesina times without number, and al- pd 
i sata EN GON BATS MNS LC ATT ig “Hekinn “Ut the marriage of Cupid and Psyche,| ways with a sincere intention to examine them, I have as 
H —_— by Camuccini,—incomparably the first living historical | never yet been able to bestow my attention, except for @ os 
i PALAZZO FALCONIERI—-CARDINAL FESCH. painter of Italy,—unhappily reminds one of Raphael’s|transicnt glance,—upon any thing but the Galathea of lef 
i The Palazzo Falconieri is now occupied by Cardinal} beautiful fable in the Farnesina. But the composition is Raphael. the 
fame the uncle of Bonaparte,. who was the bishop of] good, without plagiarism, and it is admirably designed. THE FARNESE PALACE. tic 
; yons, and would one day have been pope, if his nephew] In design, indeed, Camuecini excels; and it is no light : th 
} had remained emperor. He is a fine-looking, robust,} praise. I cannot say so much for the colouring; and on} One little man, the M de ~, the Neapolitan pat 
i fresh-colourcd man, apparently between fifty and sixty.| this account, the original sketch, which we saw at his} ambasssador, inhabits the whole immensity of the Far- en 
He received us himself, conducted us through all the] own studio, is fur superior to the finished painting. nese palace. It would have been impossible to have ad- 
carpeted rooms, and showed us every painting—apolo-] _Camuccini possesses some exquisite frescos of Domeni-| mired a building, however beautiful, formed out of the th 
gised for being unable to attend us into the other apart-| chino, which, for want of room, are locked up ina sort|overthrown grandeur of the Coliseum, and luckily, R 
iments, as he was indisposed with a bad cold—politely| of coach-house, along with some marbles, of the most|though the architecture of Michael Angelo Buonarott!, rn 
insisted upon our sitting with him some time, and pressed] beautiful sculpture, brought from the Forum of Trajan.| there is nothing to admire. Indeed, it is some gratifica- th 
us to return. The alto rilievos are amongst the finest I ever saw. tion to sce that it is quite as ugly as could be desired. 
His apartments are clean, light, and cheerful, filled ; : Its proprietors, the kings of Naples, have carried to fh 
with handsome and commodious furniture, and so com- : ee Pata, their kingdom all the ancient sculpture which formerly li 
fortable, that they are almost the only desirable rooms I] You may gencrally form a tolerably correct conjecture} adorned it; but there is the sarcophagus of Cecilia Me. . 
have secn in any of the palaces of Rome. The bust of| of what a gallery will contain, as to subject, before you| tella in the court, and some fine marble statues man out- Pa 
his ex-imperial nephew, Napoleon le Grand, stands in one| enter it. house ; and there is, what they could not take away, the in 
of them, crowned with laurel. A certain quantity of landscapes, a great many holy | far-famed gallery, painted in fresco by Annibale Carace, dt 
The paintings are in high preservation, and judicious-| families, a few crucifixions, two or three pictas,a reason-|and for which, after eight years of unremitted ee 
ly arranged. ‘There is a large collection of the Flemish, | able portion of Saint Jeromes, a mixture of other saints| that great artist was rewarded, by the munificence © ta 
French, and Italian schools. and martyrdoms, and a large assortment of madonnas| Cardinal Farnese, with five hundred crowns. i al 
The Flemish, though far superior to any other that] and magdalens, make up the principal part of all the col-|__No one can form a just idea of the powers of Aunt ‘ 
Rome contains, are inferior in value to many we possess] lections in Rome; which are generally composed of quite|Caracci, without seeing these astonishing frescos; whic 
in England; but they are extremely numerous. The}as many bad as good paintings, like this at the Corsini] are in themselves a school of painting. ; th hi 
Rembrandts are poor. I saw only onc little painting, by} palace The first time I ever saw it, was at a ball given by the u 
Gerard Douw, an old man, with spectacles, reading.| How mnch more pleasure there would be in seeing| ambassador, soon after I came to Rome. The gallery h 
‘There are two pretty Cuyps ; and several tolerably good] them, if the good were placed apart for your inspection,| was brilliantly lighted up, and my attention was he 5 n 
paintings, by Ruysdale, Hobbima, Teniers, Wouverman,} and you were not sickened and disgusted with the quan-|!y drawn from the beauty of the mortals below Cas 3 
Vandervelt, and the principal painters of the Flemish] tity of rubbish you must sift, to find those really worth] beauty of the immortals above. Nor were the quadri 
school; but I remember nothing of first rate excellence,{ looking at! we were dancing on the floor at all to compare to 4 “ 
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———— 
rit of the graceful measures the Bacchantes were 
performing on the ceiling. ' 

[tisadorned with the triumph of Bacchus and Ariadne, 
drawn in their golden cars, by tigers, and surrounded by 
; train of satyrs, fauns, and bacchantes, Jed on by old 

gilenus. Glassic fable forms the subject of every picture, 
and their numters, variety, and beauty, are astonishing. 
he triumph of Galathea, and Aurora carrying off her 
loved Cephalus in her car, are by Agostino Caracci, whose 
cultivated mind and poetic imagination are said to have 
materially assisted his brother in the composition of the 
whole. . ; . 

It is, I believe, a mistake that their master, Ludovico 
Caracci, had any share in it, for he never was at Rome, 
excepting for afew weeks, during the whole time it was 

inting. The Perseus and Andromeda, and the Nymph 
and Unicorn, are said to be painted by Domenichino 
from Annibale Caracci’s designs. 

I will spare you all further description of these ad- 
mirable frescos ; but I cannet recall them to my memory 
without delight. I have spent hours in this gallery, and 
never left it without increased admiration for them. 

—<p— 
LETTER XLV. 
VILLA ALBANI.* 

The magnificent galleries and porticos of the Villa 
Albani, are filled with the most precious collection of 
ancient sculpture, that any private cabinet ever contain- 
ed; and even those great public museums, which have 
been accumulated by the labour of nations and of ages, 
can scarcely boast any more rare and valuable than this 
still is; though it has been robbed of many of its choicest 
treasures. : 

Its beauty and rarity so strongly excited the cupidity 
of the French, that, although private property, they had 
carried off upwards of two hundred pieces of sculpture, 
and had packed up many more ready for embarkation, 
when the unexpected reverses of their emperor drove 
the plunderers beyond the Alps, 

The diminished fortune of their present proprietor, 
the Prince Albani, rendered him unable to incur the 
heavy expense of their re-transportation, and the inimi- 
table relievo of Antinous is the only one that has been 
brought back. 

Impoverished as this muscum is, so inexhaustible are 
its treasures, that I have spent whole mornings in its 
beautiful cabinets, and reluctantly left them only with 
the last light of day, without feeling that I have yet sufli- 
ciently seen it. Many collections, indeed, are more nu- 
merous; but none are so choice. In general, with much 
that is beautiful, there is more that is bad; even the 
magnificent halls of the Vatican contain a good deal of 
very mediocre sculpture; so also does the capitol,—the 
gallery of Florence,—and that still finer collection—the 
Studii of Naples. But here there is scarcely a single 
piece that is not remarkable either for its rarity or beauty, 
and their intrinsic value is only exceeded by the taste 
and elegance with which they are arranged. Volumes 
might, and have been written upon this museum. It 
was the school of the celebrated Winkejman, and he has 
left so complete and critical an account of its sculptures, 
that it would be the height of presumption in me to par- 
ticularise them; indced I almost feel afraid to speak of 
them at all, lest I should be led to dwell too long upon 
what is su interesting in inspection, and so dull in de- 
scription. y 

The villa, or cassino, in which they are placed, by far 
the most beautiful building of the kind I have seen at 
Rome, possesses a light polished elegance, and a deco. 
rated beauty,.which is truly Italian, and accords with 
the scene, the climate, and the statuary. 

In the principal portico, which is sustained by forty- 
four magnificent columns of various marbles, stands a 
line of emperors; rare bassi rilievi are enchased in the 
walls; Egyptian sphinxes rest on the marble pavement, 
and at the far extremity appears Juno Lucina, descend- 
ing from’ Olympus to Erebus, bearing her torch; her 
drapery blown back by the wind—her feet in air—(the 
whole figure being advanced in front of the lofty pedes- 
tal,) and her easy rapid gliding motion through mid air, 
are representcd with so much art, that the statue actually 
seems to move. 

The unique statue of Domitian, the only one which 
has escaped destruction, was found broken, and buried 
under ground, the ‘limbs, head, and bedy sundered, and 
hacked all over with the furious blows of axes, (the 
marks of which are still visible,) proofs of the violence 





*Mr. Conder refers to Miss W.’s description of this 
Wonderful collection with just encomiums.—£d. 





that had been used to destroy every image of the mon- 
ster whose crimes had disgraced humanity. 

Attached to the lower part of the building, are two 
galleries, chiefly filled with Termini, or Hermes, of Gre- 
cian philosophers or poets; many of which are unknown, 
and many of very doubtful authenticity. The most in- 
teresting I saw, were the fine genuine head of’ Epicurus, 
the Mereury with the double inscription, and the very 
ancient and curiohs statue of the Priestess of Isis, bear- 
ing a sistrum of bronze and marble prepericula ; its fine 
drapery, of the kind called Etruscan, is more properly 
of the early Grecian school, and the head bears a close 
resemblance to those of the Egina marbles. 

By far the finest statues in the lower part of the build- 
ing, are the two exquisitely beautiful Caryatides, repre- 
senting Grecian Canephora, or baskct-bearers, carrying 
their offerings to the temple of Venus, or Pallas. They 
were found on the Appian Way, near the tomb of Cecilia 
Metella, and must have once adorned some Roman villa 
or sepulchre. According to the inscriptions upon them, 
ora sp of Criton and Nicolaus, Grecian sculp- 
tor, supposed to have come to Rome befere the 
death of Julius Cesar. 

I mast pass over the beautiful ancient copies of the 
Cupid bending his bow, and the Fawn of Praxiteles; the 
two Ptolemies of Egypt,—the unique Nemesis,—the 
figure of Marsyas, suspended to a tree, the living victim 
ot the vengeance of Apollo—the rilievo, in Rosso Antico 
marble, of Diogenes in his tub talking to Alexander the 
Great,—Dedalus forming the wings of Icarus,—and a 
thousand other admirable works,—and conduct you to 
the grand rilievo of Rome triumphant, guarding the prin- 
cipal entrance. 

The pretended statue of Brutus, but more probably of; 
a Roman actor, and several others here, will not detain 
you long; but the colossal masks, the ancient paintings, 
the curious Mosaics, and the rare bassi rilievi, which 
decorate the walls, will greatly impede your progress up 
the staircase. 

In the oval vestibule at the top, between the two noble 
columns of giallo antico, appears the celebrated beauti- 
ful little statue of the Faun. The grand rilicvo repre- 
sents the sacrifice of Mithra, an exquisite picce of sculp- 
ture; and the ancient marble frieze, all the minutie of 
the circus races. 

A little room is furnished with singularly beautiful 
tapestry, executed from designs of the Flemish school, 
at Rome, by one of Cardinal Albani’s own servants, who 
discovered an uncommon talent for the art, and, encou- 
raged by his master, established a manufactory of it, 
which has long since perished. 

In the most beautiful little apartment, or cabinet, as it 
is called, that was ever beheld, are contained some of the 
choicest treasures of art. The beauty of the little bronze 
statue of the Farnese Hercules, the Pallas, the Diana, 
the Canopus, the exquisite little faun with the Thyrsis, 
the Diogenes, the expiation of Hercules, the alabaster 
busts and inimitable bassi rilievi, are all surpassed by the 
famous Apollo Sauroctonos, which, in the judgment of 
Winkelman, is the original of Praxiteles, described by 
Pliny, and the most beautiful bronze statue now left in 
the world. It was found in a perfect state upon Mount 
Aventine, but the trunk of the trce and the lizard are 
wanted. These are preserved in an ancient copy, said 
tu be very inferior, which was in the Borghese Collee- 
tion.* 

There is a curious little sculpture in emerald Plasm, 
(Plasma di Smeraldo,) a sort of green crystallization, (not, 
however, according to mineralogists, bearing any aflinity 
to the emerald,) said to be the only known specimen of! 
this substance. 

It is impossible for me to describe to you the richness, 
delicacy, beauty, and taste, either of this costly cabinet 
itself, or the next that follows it, or of the great hall. 1 
might tell of ceilings painted by Mengs, of floors paved 
with pictured mosaics, of walls inlaid with precious ala- 
basters, of columns and pilasters of polished porphyry 
and ancient marbles, of mirrors, of gilding, of niches, and 
of gems without end; but I could never convey to you 
the effect to the eye uf such magnificence, united with 
such taste—of materials so rich, and architecture so 
beautiful. 

The finest statue of Minerva in the world, stands in 
this noble hall. Nothing can exceed the majesty of the 
figure, nor the graceful fall of the drapery. The singu- 
larity of the Aigis and the helmet, has been learnedly 
criticised by Winkelman. 





*The Borghese Collection was given up by Prince 





Borghese to the French. A part of it is to be found in 
the _ jrock The rest is, Heaven knows where ! 


The noble statue of Jupiter, the beautiful bassi rilievi 
of the triumph of M. Aurelius, the choice of Hereules, 
Dedalus and [earus, and all the admirable seelptures 
here, I must pass over unnoticed, and conduct you into a 
little room, where, in the marble chimney-picce, is fixed 
the famous rilievo of Antinous, crowned with lotus 
flowers. It is no exaggeration to say, we can return to 
gaze at it for ever with unwearying admiration. ‘This 
exquisite fragment, it is supposed, has formed a part of 
the apotheosis of Antinous; the hand,—in which the re- 
storer has now placed a garland of flowers,—seems, from 
its position, to have held the reins, and the figure to have 
been placed in a car of triumph, in which manner the 
ancients as commonly represented the elevation of their 
heroes to gods, as borne on the wings of the eagle. “ As 
fresh, and as highly-finished, as it’ it had just left the 
hands of the sculptor, this work, afier the Apollo and the 
Laocoon, is, perhaps, the most beautiful monument of 
antiquity which time has transmitted to us.” (Winkel- 
man, Hist. de l’Arte, liv. vi. chap. 7. § 28.) 

I shall conclude by mentioning the famous Thetis, 
which was discovered by Cardinal Albani, in making an 
excavation at the Villa of Antoninus Pius, at Lanuvium, 
“though assuredly a work of a date far anterior to the 
age of the Antinous, being undeniably one of the most 
beautiful figures of antiquity.” (Ibid. liv. vi. chap. 7. §39.) 

I ought to enumerate to you the sculptures in the 
smaller casinos, porticos, billiard rooms, coffee-houses, 
&c., which, however, are, in general, inferior to those of 
the great building ; but I should vainly try to give you 
an idea of the treasures of this museum,—of the beauti- 
ful statues I have left wholly unmentioned, of the curi- 
ous mosaics, the ancient paintings, the bronzes, the 


a . . 
inscriptions, the marble columns, the vases, the sarco- 


phagi, and the innumerable and inestimable bassi rilievi, 
which adorn this wonderful temple of art. The hours of 
pleasure I have spent within it are over. This very day 
I have visited it for the last time, and its remembrance 
is all that is left me. 


— = 
LETTER XLVI. 


SUNSET ON THE PALATINE—THE COLISEUM AND THE FORUM 
BY MOONLIGHT. 


On one of those delicious evenings that elose the bright 
and beautiful days of autumn in this country, I lingered 
on the Palatine until the sun sunk in a flood of light and 
glory, such as no power of language or of painting can 
portray. Vainly would imagination try to body forth 
the beauty of an hour like this, beneath the heavenly 
sky of Italy. The soft mist that floated over the land- 
scape like a silver veil, softened, without obscuring every 
object, and gave a shadowy beauty to the gray tombs that 
covered the wide plain of the Campagna; while the hues 
that painted the Sabine Hills, the purple lights that, 
fading, blended into distance, and, the last crimson glow 
that was reflected from the tops of the’ embattled Apen- 
nines, altogether formed a picture that would have 
awakened admiration im the coldest breast. 

I stood on the terrace of the palace of the Cesars,— 
on that ancient hill where the kings of Rome, tle heroes 
of the republic, and the imperial tyrants of the world, 
had successively triumphed and passed away. 

The last horizontal beam of the god of day, darting 
under the broad shade of the dark pine tree, fell on the 
shattered ruins at my feet. Eighteen centuries had now 
almost completed their course since first his radiance had 
illumined the golden walls of this magnificent fabric; a 
thousand years his light had seen them laid in ruins, and 
still his setting ray seemed to shine with redoubled splen- 
dour on the fallen marbles of that proud fane, within 
which he was once adored.* 


“ Slow sinks, more lovely ere his course be rum 

O’er Latium’s desert plains—the setting sun ; 
Not as in northern climes, obscurely bright, 
But one unclouded blaze of living light: 
O’er Rome's proud seat, o’er Tiber’s sacred isle, 
The God of Gladness sheds his parting smile; 
O’er his own regions lingering loves to shine, 

* Though there his altars are no more divine.” 


Transitory as beautiful, the deep glow of the westerm 
sky quickly faded away ;—the shades of evening rapidly 
closed around—no twilight here interposed its medita- 
tive hour, but the moon arose with a brightness and 
beauty unknown to our wintry climate, and the evening 
star lighted her glowing lamp in the west; as beneath 





* The broken Corinthian columns, aud capitals of a 
temple on this hill, are supposed to be the ruins of the 
famous temple of Apollo on the Palatine. 
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their mingled rays, which trembled through the dark 
shade of the tall cypresses, we slowly passed along the 
now forsaken triumphal way, towards the Coliseum. 
Would that I could describe it to you, as it stood in its 
ruined loneliness amidst the deserted hills of ancient 
Rome, surrounded with the remains of overthrown tem- 
ples, imperial palaces, triumphal arches, and buried 
therme,—mighty even in decay! 
The still, pale moonbeam fell on the lines of its pro- 
jecting columns, range above range, to the lofty attic, in 
silvery light, leaving the black arches in mysterious 
darkness. 
Woe passed under the great arch of entrance, crossed 
the grass-grown area, ascended the long staircases, and 
traversed the circling corridors. No sound met our car 
but the measured tread of our own footsteps, and the 
whispered murmurs of our own voices. The deep soli- 
tude and silence,—the immensity and the ruin of the 
great fabric that surrounded us, filled our minds with 
awe; and as we caught the view of the stars appearing 
and disappearing through the opening arcades—marked 
the moonbeams illumining the wide range of these lofty 
walls, and raised our eyes to the beauty of the calm clear 
firmament above our head,—we could not but remem- 
ber, that hundreds of ages past, these eternal lights of 
heaven had shone on the sloping sides of this vast am- 
phitheatre, when they were crowded with thousands of 
human beings, impatient for the barbarous sports of the 
rising day,—where now only the wild weeds waved as 
the night breeze passed over them.* 
Nature holds her eternal course ;—the works of man 
perish. Earth is strewed over with the mouldering ves- 
tiges of his vanity and ambition ; and yet, compared with 
his own little space, how durable are even those mute 
memorials! How wonderful is the discrepancy between 
the duration of his works and his own existence. The 
buildings he raises, the characters he impresses on the 
page, the colours he spreads on the canvass, the forms he 
creates in the breathing marble—live; they enjoy a 
species of immortality on earth, but he passes away like 
a shadow. 
We gazed around us on the gigantic wreck of this 
mighty fabric ; and as we recalled what it had once been ; 
—the long procession of years which had gone by—the 
silent march of time—the countless generations that had 
gone down to the dust, rushed forcibly upon our mind. 
The proud masters of the world were no more; and we, 
pilgrims from a then despised and barbarous land, were 
wandering amidst the*ruined monuments of their pride 
and their power, to admire their grandeur, and to mourn 
over their decay ! 
We quitted the Coliseum: we passed along the lone 
track of the Via Sacra, amidst ruined temples, and tot- 
tering arches; we beheld before us the once proud capi- 
tol; we stood in the Roman Forum. How well did this 
hour of stillness, when nature itself seemed hushed, 
accord with this scene of ancient glory: How softly 
the silver moonbeams fell on the Corinthian columns, and 
broken porticos of the temples, whose very gods are for- 
gotten! How distinctly its clear light marked the dark 
decaying marble of that proud sculpture mcant to immor- 
talise the triumphs of heroes; and how beautifully its 
pale and mournful ray harmonised with the mouldering 
arches sunk in earth, like the deeds they commemorate ! 
I could almost have fancied that I saw Time seated amidst 
the ruins he had made, mocking at their vanity, as he 


worked at their destruction. Our thoughts turned upon|young gentry should be reared. 


those over whom he had no power,—for whom there is 


no monument,—but whose memory is immortal on earth;|of gentle blood, unused altogether to arms, and totally 
and we felt, not without emotion, that we stood on the}untrained to their exercise. 
venerable soil where Camillus and Scipio, and Brutus and | termined to rear his sons differently, as well as the little 
Whilst our hearts were touched with|orphan who had come under his care. Thus, although, 
feelings such as these, a bell from a distant convent on|probably, the office had been discontinucd in families of 
the Celian Hill, which tolled to call the friars to their] his condition since the days of Elizabeth, he constituted 
midnight orisons, broke upon the silence of night. At/little Everard his Page; and partly from Sir Richard 
the sound, a figure glided from the shade of the temple |always thus designating him scriously—and partly from 
of Concord, passed before us like a shadow, and disap-|his children repeating it, half in jest and half in wonder 
We were somewhat startled|at the novelty, he came to be universally called and 
at this apparition, which, according to all the rules of} known by the title of “ the Page,”—to the almost fotal 
romance, should have served as the prelude to some mys- | supercession of his name. 


Cicero had trod. 


peared among the trees. 


terious adventure; but it only served to warn us to go 


home to bed; and, as it appeared to us no more, nor|vigilance of the powers that were, to carry his training 
even condescended to explain why it had appeared at all,|/to the extent he wished: but, as far as all the military 
you may conceive it to have been a ghost or a man, a| parts of horsemanship went, it was, of course, impossible 
monk or an assassin, as best suits your fancy. Fare-|to restrain him—and, under cover of childish sports, 
much of the military exercise of the day was also com- 
municated to the boys. In all these the page was rapidly 
* It was customary for the common people thus to] proficient. : 


well, 





secure places to see the games over night. 


THE END. t 


all equally conspicuous. His intelligence, in despite of} 
his awful privation of the ordinary means of exchanging 


The Deaf and Dumb Page. 


FROM THE LONDON MAGAZINE, 


Everard Delaval was the son of a distant relation of 
the Meynells, who was killed in the civil war, while a 
lieutenant in the regiment which Sir Richard, the reign- 
ing Meynell of that day, had raised for the king’s service. 
Delaval had always been a poor man, and his little pro- 
perty had been totally dissipated by the exigencies of the 
times. Accordingly, when he died, leaving a motherless 
child, that child was pennyless also. But he was not 
friendless; the promise which Sir Richard made to his 
dying kinsman, of taking care of his boy, was amply. re- 
deemed. ' 


members were dispersed, some to their homes, and many 
to wander in exile. 
warmest supporters of the royal cause ; 


and had fought at its head from Edgehill to Naseby. A 


a woman upon whom he doated, and his children were 


them, and pursue the war throughout its course. 
now that all was lost—that the war was at an end, and 
the king put to death, Sir Richard felt that further sacri- 
fice would be of no avail. “ If,” he argued, “ one could 
make any head against these hang-dog Puritans ; if there 
were but a trumpet blown, or a standard raised in the 
king’s cause, Richard Meynell would be the first man to 
join it. .But why should I make my wife and children 
beggars, give up Arlescot, which has been in our name 
for three hundred years, and in our blood, for aught I 
know, for a thousand, to some crop-eared, round-headed 
butcher’s boy ; why should I do this, to go creeping, and 
crawling, and starving about the courts of the continent, 
like a gipsey man and his brood among our green lanes 
and commons? No; for the king’s cause I would sacrifice 
the estate, aye, and the son who is to inhcrit it, before I 
slept—but it were mere fool's play to do so when it could 
not avail him a jot.” 
The consequence of these reflections was, that Sir 
Richard compounded with the parliamentary commis- 
sioners; and, by suffering a heavy fine, was allowed to 
retain possession of his estate. Hither, therefore, he re- 
tired—and he immediately sent for Everard Delaval 
home. The boy was, at that time, about five years old, 
and already gave promise of possessing the beauty which 
his picture so strongly manifests. He became the play- 
thing of the whole house: all admired and loved him on 
account of his beauty, his liveliness, and his amiable 
disposition—all pitied him on account of his infirmity. 
Sir Richard, especially, showed him the greatest favour. 
He remembered his dying friend’s anxiety about this 
helpless child—and how his mind was soothed and re- 
lieved by his promise of protection. Sir Richard, how- 
ever, retained several of his military habits, and had 
many of the ideas of times obsolete already at his day, 
but many of the fashions of which he approved, and some 
of which he even adopted. The recent war, also, had 
tended to confirm him in his notions concerning how the 
The breaking out of; 
hostilities had found the immense majority, even of those 


Accordingly, he was de- 


Sir Richard was unable, in consequence of the close 


His ardour, his vivacity, his playfulness were 





—————$<$<$<——= 
means to convey his own ideas fully equalled his aptitude 
in comprehending those of others. 

Thus matters went on till the page was about fourteen 
years old, when a circumstance occurred from which the 
fate of his future life was fixed. This was the return to 
Arlescot of Sir Richard’s daughter Emmeline, This 
young lady had been wholly bred up by an aunt, Whose 
god-daughter she was, and who, having no children her 
self, had implored her brother to spare le this one of hig 
many. ‘To this he had consented; and, in Consequen 
Emmeline had resided with this lady from her very iy 
fancy till now, when, at the age of seventeen, she wag 
restored, by her aunt’s death, to her father’s roof, 

Emmeline Meynell was, at this time, probably one of 
the most fascinating beings that it was possible to behold’ 
She was not what is termed regularly handsome; but she 


It was at Naseby that Delaval fell. It was not long,| was far, far more attractive than many persons who 
therefore, before the royal army ceased to exist, and its| strictly, perhaps, had greater claims to the possession of 


mere beauty. She was of a figure rather short thay 


Sir Richard had been one of the| otherwise in stature, and of a grace of formation which 
aised aj always beautiful, was doubly so in motion—in which hie 
regiment of cavalry at-the very beginning r,| playful, buoyant, bounding disposition caused it almost 


constantly to be. ‘The same lively and ardent tempen. 


more ardent partisan King Charles had not: but Sir|ment gave a vivid play and wonderful variety to her 
Richard had other feelings also, and, like all his feelings, | countenance, which it was but too delightful to gaze on, 
warm and strong to the last degree. He was married to{ Now, while the words of wit sprang from her lips, its 


spirit would flash in her eyes—and her whole face would 


the beloved of his soul. Still he had not scrupled to leave | become irradiated with the expression of a brilliant mind: 
But] now it would change from this to that livelier, though 


less keen, aspect, which joyous yet graceful playfulness 
lends so delightfully to a young girl’s features ;—and 
now, again, the look of stern, almost fierce, scorn, which 
the mention of any thing that was base called forth, 
would prove that the same countenance, so bright, and 
so sweet, could speak the higher passions as strongly; 
while the softness and sadness which would pervade it 
when she was touched, showed that she possessed also in 
perfection those gentler and more endearing qualities 
which are, pre-eminently, the attributes of woman. 
When she first arrived at her father’s house, her spi. 
rits were still chilled, and her manners checked, by the 
recent loss of her who had stood to her in the place ofa 
mother. But the extreme kindness of all—parents, sis. 
ters, brothers—soon dissipated her sadness ; for it is one 
of the most provident laws of Nature, that whatever may 
be the love borne by the child towards the parents, the 
bitterness of grief for their loss must ere very long pass 
away. Without this, indeed, the world would be one 
scene of mourning: but the fond and grateful remem. 
brance—the recollections of early kindness, and of con. 
tinucd affection—the regretful sigh which springs to the 
lip when it pronounces the loved name—these feelings, 
it is to be hoped, never pass from the heart in which 
feeling dwells. 

Everard had, in spite of his half nickname of the page, 
been in truth bred among the young Meynells completely 
as a brother—and a brother’s feelings he had always ex. 
perienced towards them all. But this brilliant apparition, 
which now, of a sudden, irradiated the whole scene at 
Arlescot, was viewed by him very differently. At first 
he rather feared her. Naturally shrinking, in conse. 
quence of his infirmity, from strangers, who, of course, 
comprehended him with difficulty——he now found a 
stranger—and such a stranger !—established in the very 
centre of the domestic circle in which he lived, and, very 
naturally, attracting an exceeding share of their notice 
and attention. Next, he began to admire her extremely, 
while the fear, in great measure, continued— How ani- 
mated—how brilliant—how expressive !” thought he, one 
evening, as she was detailing in the most vivid manner 
some of the things she had seen abroad with her aunt, to her 
brothers and sisters who surrounded her, anxiously catch- 
ing every word she uttered—* and how delightedly they 
are all listening to her !—I wonder what it is she speaks 
of!—Alas! J cannot listen to her!”—and one of the 
pangs which, as he grew older, his situation was begin- 
ning to cause him, shot across his mind, and that more 
painfully than usual. “ But I can look at her—and her 
very countenance speaks!——What’s that ?—what’s that?” 
he (alas! I cannot say said—but) conveyed to one of the 
sisters who stood by, as a sort of expression of horror 
scemed to pervade the countenances of all, as though (as 
he thought) palely reflected from the breathing emotion 
which was conspicuous in Emmeline’s. The girl ex- 
plained to him that her sister was speaking of the falls 
of Schaffhausen, which she had seen when on the Conti- 
nent—and over which she had beheld a boat drawn by 
the violence of the current. “ My sister was describing 
to us the one scream, which the poor man gave, at the 
moment all was lost——and that was what made us shud- 








hought, was extreme; and his ingenuity in devising |der—I never heard any thing so horrible !”—“ Alas! I 
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——— 

“annot heat !? thought poor Everard, as he turned away 

oad never had his heart been so full at the reflection. 
It was explained to Emmeline what questions Everard 


then this was not love. ,Hope there was none: he loved, 
indeed, as the Indian worships the sun, without the re- 
motest idea of participation. 


This gave him a startling 


had been asking—and she, who pitied “ the page” very |frankness of manner towards the object of his passion 


much, went and fetched some drawings of Switzerland— 
and showed him the spot where the accident she had 
been descr! ; a 

farther questions concerning it: but she did not 
understand his signs, and she could not, for the same |p 


which could not have existed under any other circum- 
stances—and which first bewildered and afterwards still 
ibing had occurred. Everard wished to ask ]amazed Emmeline herself. Bat what her ideas and feel- 
ings on the subject at this period were, will be best ex- 


lained by a letter which she addressed to a friend, some 


, convey to him what she wished to say. After |three years older than herself, with whom, at her aunt’s, 


some fruitless attempts—she made a gesture that it was 
all in-vain--and went, at the request of one of her bro-|h 

to play to them on the spinnet. “ It is, indeed, in 
"thought Everard, as his eyes followed her glancing |h 
edown the room, “ I cannot interchange one thought 
with her!”—and he bit his under lip convulsively, to 
check the tears which he felt springing to his eyes. 
«And there,” he continued, “ she is delighting them all 
with delicious music—~and I know not even what it 


mean 3.” b 


From this evening, the page’s thoughts became almost 
constantly fixed upon Emmeline. She had becoine, in- 
deed, so completely the pervading spirit at Arlescot Hall, 
that it was no wonder if, as he almost began to think, he 
was fated to mect her at every turn; to say nothing of 
the fact, which he did not yet know—that at every turn 
he sought her. Still they were not much together. His 
frst difficulties in making himself understood by her had 
so chilled him that he avoided all:occasions of conversing 
with her (I believe that is a word I may use). almost: as 
much as he sought those of seeing her. To gaze upon 


vailly 


a 


a 
1X 


k 


shifting glance of her eye--to,look for her light form 
bounding along with the most #faceful and elastic step— 
and to receive the nod, the smile, the kind wave of the 
hand, as she chanced to pass him; jt, was upon such 
things—I was going to write such trifling things, but, tl 
as regarded him, they were any thing but that—it was 1 
upon such things as these that the soul of Everard fed 


for months; and he did not yet know that he was im- 5 


to be the case, it perplexes me beyond measure. 
then, that my father has bred up in his house a distant 


she had been in habits of the closest intimacy. This lady 


ad written to her a long and glowing account of the 


ceremonies and sights attending the restoration, which 


ad just taken place—and it was in answer to this that 


Emmeline now wrote. After commenting upon some of 
the accounts given by her friend, she proceeded thus:— 


“ You tell me that I ought to be with you in London, 


were it only for the swarm of gay gallants the king has 


rought with him from abroad, some of whom would not 


e 
i nt, indeed, from these gay gallants, who is, here, 


fail to becqgpe the votaries of mes beaux yeux. Alas! 
d ac plore expression made me .think of one, most 


exactly that votary of which you speak—for suitor, in 


ny degree, he is not. It ig altogether the strangest 


thing in the world—sometimes I am inclined most ex- 
ceedingly to laugh at itat others, it very nearly makes 


ac ¢ry—and, at all, now that I really believe it seriously 
Know, 


insman, whose father was killed by his side at Nascby 


—who is deaf and dumb. This boy, for he is no more, 
is at present somewhat under sixteen—and bears they 
sobriquet of the page, which my father somewhat fan- 
tastically invested him with in his childhood. 
must not, from this title, take your idea of Everard De- 
laval (such is his name) from the gay court pages * whom 


But you 


1c king has brought with him from abroad;’ he—though, 
must say it, he is handsome enough to shine amongst 


them, be they what they may—has none of the gaillardise 


f such gentry. I am told that he was wont, notwith- 


bibing poison. standing .his fearful infirmity, to be gay and playful 


He was, indeed, so single-hearted in theSe matters that}, 
she was the first to have a vague suspicion of the truth.|, 
As the summer advanced, Emmeline began to ride on 
horseback with her father and brothers, and the page. It 
was this last who raised her upon her horse, and who as- 
sisted her in alighting from it. She had ridden a very 
few times when she perccived that a circumstance, which 
had at first struck her as casual, continued and even in- 
creased. Everard’s hand, with which ke grasped hers, |, 
as he placed the other beneath her foot to lift her to her 
saddle, trembled in a manner which could not but attract 
her attention: the attention once attracted could not but 
perceive, though undoubtedly she had no idea of its ex- 
tent,a certain portion of the truth.. For, in Everard, 
whose thoughts, being debarred their natural vent, lived 
in his face, it was impossible that feelings such as those 
which now were dawning within him,-should not be dis- 


whom he rather shunned than otherwise. 
bably is the effect of the beaux yeux you say are so 
powerful that has wrought a change—for now, undoubt- 
edly, he is as melancholy as any description of a lover 
in all Shakspeare. 
thus lightly of him and his passion—for I believe it is 


nough—and truly I remember me that, when I first 
ame hither, he seemed to be so towards all but me, 
If so, it pro- 


Poor ‘ellow !—it is cruel to speak 


ad earnest with him, after all! 
“ You, who never saw him, will, I doubt not, laugh 


much at my speaking seriously, even for a moment, of a 
lover of sixteen, who cannot even speak tome. But I 
do not, mark me, speak in the least seriously of it, as re- 
gards myself--but merely from its effects upon the un- 
happy boy, which I cannot but sce daily—and that, I 
believe, even more plainly than he does himself. He 


tinctly visible to those who sought them. Emmeline 
looked in his face to gather knowledge—and what she 


saw there caused her eyes to be averted speedily. 


“Ts it possible ?——a boy, a mere boy—but fifleen last 
week. Tut !—the thought is too ridiculous—I am allow- 
ing my good opinion of my sweet self to run me into 
this absurdity. And the poor boy never has, three times 
in his life, exchanged thoughts with me! we scarcely un- 
derstand each other in the least, and yet I am fancying 








this nonsense.” She looked again more boldly——“ Pray 
heaven it may not be so, after all!”—was the result of 
that second glance. 

_ These constant rides brought Emmeline and the page 
into more frequent and closer contact. She gradually 
acquired the power possessed by her brothers and sisters 
ofconversing with him with considerable facility—and 
she was surprised at finding, under all his disadvantages, 
the degree to which his mind was cultivated. Indeed, 
the very fact of his infirmity debarring him from gencral 
and easy intercourse, had thrown him, in a great degree, 
upon books as a resource, and he had profited by them 
to the utmost; and this Emmeline, who had been far 
More educated than her sisters, had herself sufficient 

owledge to appreciate. 

The effect of such intercourse upon the unhappy boy 
was first to dissipate the degree of dread which still re- 
mained when he approached her—-and next, to condense, 
to strengthen, and to render fervent the admiration he 
had always felt for her, till he could no longer mistake 

name it more properly deserved to bear. But yet, 
according to one axiom on the subject of love, it did not 
deserve the name—for, if love cannot exist without hope, 








speaks to me so plainly of some instances of these effects, 
without in the least alluding to their cause, that I know 
not whether to laugh, to blush, or to be angry. I will 
tell you one or two of them, as he told them to me--and 
you will judge how curiously I am placed with regard 
to him. ‘The extraordinary simplicity, both of the facts 
and of his mode of telling them; may appear to you childish, 
but to me they are the most puzzling part of the whole. 
The other day, I was out riding with him and my brother 
Frederick, when having gone farther than we intended, 
we thought we should be late for dinner. 
going tu push forward, I signified to Everard, who, as 
usual, was at my’side, that we were about tu do so, and 
our reason—-when Frederick said to me—“ Oh! he will 
not hurry the more for that—of late Everard never eats 
any dinner at all.” I turned to question him about this 
—whether it was true, and why it wasso. At the instant 
my brother cantered forward to open a gate, and the page, 
speaking as he does by his fingers, said these words, for 
I remember them distinctly--I had asked him why he 
did not eat—his answer was——“ You are at table; if I 
ate, I must bend my eyes upon my plate, and then I could 
not look on you.” For the nonce, at this I did blush; 
the way he looked on me at the moment was enough to 
make one of your court countesses blush; and all the time 
he seemed. as quiet and unconcerned as if his answer had 
been the most indifferent thing in the world. I was 
glad, I confess, that we came to the gate almost instant- 
ly, and all three cantered on together. 

“ Another thing was still more curious. We girls had 
been at a ball, given by old Lady Devereux about ten 
miles off, and it was between three and four in the morn- 
ing when we came home. Over the great staircase, up 


When we were 





which we go to our rooms, there is a gallery, which com- 
mands a view of the first landing, and which leads to 
where the young men sleep. We were rather surprised 
to perceive a light there at so late an hour, but it vanish- 
ed before we could discover who carried it. My father, 
who is a strict disciplinarian, heard of this light, and 
without asking any questions concerning it, took effectual 
measures that, for the future, after the young men retired 
to rest, no lamp should be left in their chambers. Some 
little time afterwards, indeed not many days ago, we were 
again out at a late party——for fétes are rife now even in 
the country, in honour of the happy restoration. ‘This 
time we suw nothing: but the next morning Everard 
said, (it is not the right word, hut I must use it,) Everard 
said to me-—“ Ah! they have taken away my light—but 
they forget that you bear one up the stairs, and I can sce 
you by that.” I quite started at this; but, on looking at 
him, there was his countenance (and it is a very expres- 
sive one) sad, and fixed as usual, save that, perhaps, there 
was a keener flash in the eye, and a deeper glow upon 
the chcek. But he did not, in the very least, seem to be 
aware that he had made a declaration of love. 

“And thus we go on—I cannot but sce that ‘mes 
beaux yeux’ have here, indeed, obtained a votary—and 
one whose homage perplexes me greatly. If I were to 
descend from my shrine, and hold -parley with him on 
the subject, it might bring to ripeness ideas which may, 
otherwise, never pass their bud; and if I do not, I have 
constantly before me a worshipper who, as it is said of 
the sect of people they call Quakers, has no form of 
worship save silence. Prithee, tell me what you think of 
all this.” 


The following is the answer of Emmeline’s friend: pro- 
bably, the difference of the three or four years in age, of 
which I have spoken, accounts for her superior sharp- 
sightedness. I must confess I think the letter bespeaks 
real knowledge of the esteemed science of which she 
treats :— 


“ Tell you what I think it ?—Aye, truly will I; andI 
regret my having been with the court at Tunbridge has 
kept your letter so long from coming to hand. For I 
think a great deal more of ‘all this’ than, from the man- 
ner of your letter, you expecied, I will not say you in- 
tended, I should. You are somewhat like your dumb 
friend, you write to me what it is quite impossible to 
mistake, and yet are not ‘in the Jeast aware that you have 
made a declaration of love.’ Ido not mean that you love 
as he does; or, indeed, that the passion has yet got firmly 
hold upon your heart at all. If I thought so, I might, 
and would, spare myself the trouble of speaking on the 
subject, altogether; for my remonstrances would have 
about the same effect as Canute’s commands had upon 
the waves: and that I know full well. But you are just 
on the slope of the descent, and, perhaps, a good hearty 
pull may place you back again upon even ground, yet. 

“ Now mark me. If your affections were already given 
to any one else, or if, (though of this last I am not quite 
so sure,) in addition to his infirmity, your page possessed 
a fair degree of deformity also,—in either of these cases 
I should have no fear for you. But it is not so: you have 
never loved—and your heart, giddy and inconséquente as 
your poor aunt used to call you, is as capable, my dear, 
of feeling the passion as that of any one I have ever 
known. Indeed, to tell you the full truth, I have for some 
time past been conceiving a considerable contempt for the 
cavaliers of shire, from not hearing any whispers of 
this kind, either from you or about you. With regard 
to my second ‘if, I am convinced that ‘ the page’ is eru- 
elly handsome; and that, if. his tongue cannof speak, his 
eyes make up for it. It is clear to me, also, that his 
passions, were it only from their concentration, are of the 
strongest kind: your little anecdotes, which appear to me 
the very reverse of ‘ childish,’ prove sufficiently how much 
they are condensed and profound. I understand you also 
to say that he has talents and cultivation little common. 
Now, in despite of his being only sixteen while you are 
three years older—in despite of his melancholy infirmity 
—in despite of his moderate position in life,—I am con- 
vinced that it is impossible for you constantly to behold 
an unbounded and overwhelming passion for you devour- 
ing the very vitals of such a person as this, without your 
becoming most sensibly touched by it. And, by degrees, 
from the uninterrupted contemplation of all that he un- 
interruptedly feels, your pity will warm into that love to 
which it is so near akin. Of all this I am, from some 
little experience, intimately convinced ; and, therefore, I 
very seriously wish that you would come and pass some 
time with me. All that you will see here will specdily 
drive from your hoad any childish ideas you may have 
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imbibed at Arlescot; and really your absence, before 
worse comes of it, is the most charitable thing for the 
poor lad himself. Before you have been absent many 
wecks, he will eat his dinner, and go to his bed regularly 
enough, take my word for it.” 


Those were days when mail-coaches did not whirl 
along at the rate of eleven miles and a half an hour, to 
convey the “ epistolary correspondence,” whether of mi- 
nister or merchant—of 


Some banish’d lover, or some captive maid. 


Indeed, such letters as those I have copied above, were 
ordinarily sent by private hand, or by some trustworthy 
carrier, equally slow and uncertain; accordingly, what 
from their delays, and what from some others of the na- 
ture indicated in Lady Faulkner's letter, the said letter 
did not reach Emmeline till upwards of two months after 
hers was written. Starting from the point at which the 
reader must (as well as Lady Faulkner) have perceived 
her to be at that period, two months will do an infinity. 
Accordingly, when Emmeline read her friend’s answer, 
she blushed, then wept, to find how truly her forebodings 
had been accomplished. Yes, she wept; for, though her 
feelings were now fondly, and, perhaps, warmly, interest- 
ed towards Everard, she still felt not anxiety only, but in 
some degree shame also, for the position in which she 
stood. In the first place, he was a boy, much younger 
than herself; occasionally she felt this unpleasantly : 
morcover, he was far bencath her in station, and a daugh- 
ter of the Meynells could not be supposed to be quite in- 
different to this; and, lastly, she looked back to the time 
when she had laughed to herself at the idea of the possi- 
bility of such an attachment, and this sometimes gave her 
a twinge of shame at her having so speedily falsificd her 
predictions. But, on the other hand, there was, first and 
foremost, what had undoubtedly given rise to the fecling 
on her part, the spectacle of the deep, strong, intense, all- 
engrossing passion, which Ae felt for her. This, beyond 
question, had been the cause of her affection, and it now 
continued to feed it. Then, there was sympathy for his 
terrible misfortune, borne so nobly till his love for her 
had made him feel its full misery ; there was admiration 
of his person, talents, and acquirements; there were, at 
once, respect and fondness for his excellent heart. “ Yes!” 
she exclaimed, as she sat, thinking, with Lady Faulkner’s 
letter open in her hand; “ Yes! Mary is quite right—I 
do love him, there is no denying it, even to myself. 
Love him !—yes—and he knows it now—and, oh God! 
—the joy, the ecstacy, the confession gave him !—If Mary 
had scen him at that moment, she would have forgiven 
me all—she would have felt that no human heart could 
resist such affection as that.” And she pondered with 
deep pleasure upon the picture her memory had placed 
before her. ‘And yet,” she continued after a pause, 
“ what is all this to lead to? my father would never listen 
for a moment to such a marriage—and besides, he is so 
young—it is impossible !’—And she sank into one of 
those reveries of perplexity and pain under which she 
now suffered so often. 

And what did he feel—the boy, who had thus forestall- 
ed, as it were, the course of time, and called forth the first 
affections of a woman like this? ‘The strong intensity 
of his joy was almost too keen—I had nearly said too 
severe—for it not to be long before it subsided into hap- 
piness. “Ske loves me—she !—she loves me, the peor 
boy who cannot speak to her—who cannot hear her dear 
yoice ;—but he adores her, and she knows it—she feels 
for me—she loves ine !’—And the constant repetition of 
the fact scarcely sufficed to feed the burning conscious- 
ness that soindeed it was. And oh! how his heart would 
swell, as he thought of the thousand feelings which he 
longed to pour forth to her, and could not—when he felt 
the check which stopped the passionate words which 
sprang in myriads from his heart, and chilled and thin- 
ned them by the circuitous modes of communication to 
which he was obliged to have recourse. “ But still she 
loves me”—that was the comfort with which he. always 
re-assured his soul—he felt that, in despite of all else, that 
made him worthy of envy. 

Time passed on, and carried with it very little sensible 
alteration in the condition and feelings of our lovers. 
They felt the impossibility of yet, for a considerable 
time, taking any steps to bring about their union; and 
they, at present, contented themselves with letting mat- 


ters take their coursc, only being especially careful that} he, towards whom they were directed, had felt ?--Far 


no suspicion of their attachment should arise. At Jength 
extraneous causes brought about their separation for a 


time. Sir Richard’s eldest son was sent to travel, and it) over their utter extinction. 
was determined that Everard should accompany him.|thus?—-Simply, the constant, ceascless entreaties of her 


the parting was obvious and inevitable—and each trusted 
the other so fully that the regtet was, in some degree, 
diminished by the certainty they both felt of their affec- 
tion continuing unimpaired by absence. It was whilst 
the family of Sir Richard was in town, making prepara- 
tions for the heir’s departure, that the picture was painted 
which now hangs in the gallery of Arlescot. The family 
portraits were already very numerous there, and old Sir 
Richard was by no means the man to cause any hiatus 
in the line by his default. He, therefore, took this occa- 
sion to have the portrait taken of his daughter Emmeline, 
of whose appearance he was peculiarly both proud and 
fond, and who was calculated so eminent!y to make a de- 
lightful picture. On her visits to the painter, she was 
accompanied by Everard, and the fidelity and merit of 
the execution of her own portrait did but add to the desire 
she felt that his should be taken also. It was impossible 
that this should be done, avowedly, and yet she could not 
bear to resign the idea. Accordingly she procured (by 
dint of largess) the painter to execute the striking paint- 
ing of Everard Delaval, which is still concealed within 
the frame of hers, in the manner contriv herself. 
The back of the picture was covered with cloth, hat 
the doors were not visible—and, as she expressed it, the 
picture was to remain thus hidden “ until, dearest Ever- 


the face of the whole world, and,I may proudly place my 
husband’s portrait by the side of mine.” ‘The reasons 
why these portraits were never so placed will appear pre- 
sently. 

Two years had elapsed, and Everard still remained 
abroad. In all he saw—amid all the new ideas which 
the scenes he beheld crowded upon his mind, the first, 
the last object to which every thing, in some shape or 
other, was referred—the standard by which the value of 
every thing was measured—was Emmeline Meynell. 
What she vould think of such a picture—how their 
hearts would draw closer to each other under the influ- 
ence of such a noble prospect—how infinitely more he 
should enjoy any contemplation that delighted him, if 
she were there to share and reflect back his thoughts and 
feelings,—such was the manner in which the novelties, 
beauties, and wonders, whether of Art or of Nature, 
throughout his travels, affected the mind of Everard. 
They were not able to have much communication—a kind, 
yet open message from her in a letter to her brother— 
some indirect allusion which he knew well Emmeline 
alone would really understand, in his letters to Sir Ri- 
chard,—such was the limited extent to which their cor- 
respondence was confined. Yet no shadow of doubt ever 
crossed Everard’s imagination—he felt, however, how 
little absence altered him, or rather how totally it left his 
affections the same—and he judged by himself of Emme- 
line. He painted her, in his mind, as frequenting their 
favourite haunts at Arlescot, and recalling all that they 
had felt as they had been in them together. He knew 
that thus he should have felt, and he fancied her feelings 
as his own. 

And so, in fact, they were. She did love him fondly, 
ardently—and if she saw more clearly than he the diffi- 
culties which lay in their path, this served only to add to 
her anxiety, and to cause her pain—not to diminish her 
love. His admiration of her was, doubtless, of an un- 
bounded nature, which she could not fully reciprocate— 
but the deep and fond pity which his misfortune caused, 
probably drew her heart towards him with more real 
tenderness than she would have felt in any other event. 
The unceasing intercourse, also, in which they had lived 
so long, caused a blank and dismal void upon his depart- 
ure. * Her voice no longer trilled so lightly—her smile 
was less bright and less frequent—andyshe lost, in great 
measure, that habit of springing forward with the elastic 
bound of a deer, which had been with her a peculiar cha- 
racteristic. In all she did, in all she thought, she felt that 
her heart was far away with Everard Delaval. 

Such being the case, my readers will doubtless be sur- 
prised when they learn that on midsummer-day, two 
years after his departure, the old hall at Arlescot was 
prepared for high festival, and that the festival was the 
marriage of the Lady Emmeline with the eldest son of 
the Lord De Vere, the richest and most powerful man of 
that county in which Arlescot stuod. It was to take 
place in the chapel at noon. And was she then fickle ? 
—Had she forgotten the first affections of her youth, and 
all that they had caused her to feel, and, above all, all that 


from it. She still looked back with bitter, bitter regret to 
all the hopes of past years— she shed heart-scalding tears 
What then caused her to act 





The pain of parting was extreme—but the necessity of} father, and all who surrounded her—and a want of bold- 


—— 
ness and firmness to avow aloud that she loved anothe 
and who that other was. ‘These motives may appear 
feeble to operate such an effect :—alas! I am certain tk. 
many and many who read these pages will draw a ; 
sigh as they repeat to themselves their knowledge of hoy 
true they are! The history of the poor girl’s heart q 
ing the eightcen months that she had undergone the » 
secution—for though arising from the kindest mote 
such in truth it was—which had led to the present j 
is, I am confident, what many a lady of our own tj 
who seems prosperous and happy in the eyes of 
world, would recognise as her own. Her lover far, f 
away—no one near from whom she could seek een 
tion, advice, or support—her own family, above al] the 
very last to whom such a confidence could be made—the 
consciousness, perhaps,—that her affections were bestow. 
ed in a manner the world would condeinn—these feeling, 
within, and without, the constant urging, sometime 
almost violent, but for the most part excessive only in 
fondness, of her father—the persuasions, kindly meant 
and kindly made, of her sisters—and, above al] the 
ceaseless remonstrances of her friend, her half-confidence 
in whom had given such power over her-~and she neyer 
spoke, nor would hear Emmeline speak, openly on the 
subject, but was ever giving dark hints, and, at the most 


ard, the day shall come when we avow our affection in] painful moments, causing her to tremble for her secret,— 


subject to a situation such as this, is it to be wondered at 
if the fortitude of the unhappy girl sank under it at last, 
and that, with despair and agony in her soul, she consent. 
ed to become the bride of Lord de Vere’s son? 

The hour was come: the old chapel was, garlanded 
with flowers, and all the peasant-girls of the country 
around scattered roses for the bride to walk upon as she 
approached the altar. «&mmeline Meynell was a very 
different being at this ent from what she was when 
I first introduced her to my readers. Her countenance 
was still most expressive—but its expression was that of 
calm, subdued agony. The aspect of springing wit and 
irrepressible buoyancy of temperament was extinct—ut. 
terly. A sunken check, and an eye of which the gl 
absence of active expression spoke perhaps more than all 
else the sense of suffering—such were now the character. 
istics of that face whose brilliancy and beautiful life and 
motion had been so irresistibly enchanting. The con. 
trast of a rich and vivid spirit of this description, with 
the despairing prostration into which they are so aptto 
fall under misfortune, is one of the most awfully painful 
— of human misery that it is possible to contem. 
plate. 

The bridal party approached the altar. Sir Richard, 
habited with due splendour, seemed the gayest of the 
group; for the sisters of the bride could not be blind to 
the fact that, from whatever hidden cause, the match was 
distasteful to her, and their countenances wore an expres. 
sion of anxiety at least, mingled with sympathy for their 
sister’s suffering, which now was becoming at every in- 
stant more apparent; and the bridegroom naturally was 
little pleased with the reluctance of his’ bride assuming s0 
visible a shape. Still the ceremony was proceeding, when 
a loud noise was heard at the entrance of the chapel— 
and the Pace rushed in, his dress disordered, his face 
flushed, his eyes blazing, and, rushing towards the altar, 
he attempted to utter some few words. ‘The sound 
which at that instant issued from his lips was probably 
the most awful to which giuman organs ever gave utter- 
ance. The frantic energy of the moment overcame his 
physical imperfection—but his total ignorance of spoken 
language caused what he did speak scarcely, if at all, to 
approach the form of words. The terrible yell which 
burst from him struck every heart with awe and horror. 
Enmeline, the first to recognise him, forgetful of all save 
him, sprang towards him—but as he opened his arms to 
receive her in his embrace, he staggered under her 
weight, and fell backwards upon the pavement. When 
they raised them, they found them both covered with 
gore. The crisis had been too much for Everard-——a 
blood-vessel had burst——and he was dead. 


“ And what became of Emmeline ?” 
“ Alas! that scarcely needs telling. Hearts that have 
received such wounds as that, never long survive.” 
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ANECDOTES 


OF THE 
gourt of Bouis the fourteenth. 


The very remarkable and entertaining Memoirs of the 
Duke de Saint-Simon have never been translated into the 
English language, but their details and anecdotes are too 
carious to be entirely neglected by those who would ob- 


in an insight ito the history, private and public, of the 


court of Louis the Fourteenth. For the following admir- 
able article we are indebted to the Foreign Quarterly 
Review of January, 1832 ; it exhibits a fair character of 
the work, while the anecdotes and translated passages 
we of the most piquant kind, and will amply reward 

al. ‘The title of the memoirs is, ‘‘ Complete and Au- 
thentic Memoirs of the Duke of Saint-Simon during the 
age of Louis the XIV. and the regency; now first publish- 
ed from the original manuscripts, written entirely by the 
hand of the author, M. le Marquis de Saint-Simon, Peer 
of France, §c. Sc.” Paris 1829—30. 21 vols. octavo. 


The title of Memoirs has lately beem profaned in 
France by the authors of historical fictions, in the form 
of biography, composed with so much art, and published 
with so much impudence, as to deceive unwary readers 
for a time, and produce a general distrust of books ap- 
pearing under the same denomination. The Memoirs of 
the Duc de Saint-Simon are, however, of a very different 
character. ‘The history of the work is somewhat curious. 
When the duke dicd in 1755, the original manuscript of 
his memoirs, written entirely in his own hand, was 
deemed of such importance by his family, and the custo- 
dyof it so delicate a matter, that they applied for a lettre de 
cachet, by authority of which it was taken possession of, 
and deposited, for preservation, among the archives of the 
sate. They did not, however, cease to regard it as their 
property, and when the death of most or all of the per- 
sons mentioned in it,* had removed the difficulty which 
had been originally felt, they made various applications 
for its restitution, which were always neglected. One of 
these applications was made shortly after Louis XVI's 
aeession to the throne, and probably Icd to that examina- 
tion of the inemoirs, which was the indirect cause of their 
first imperfect appearance before the world. The task 
of their examination was committed to the Abbé Voise- 
non, who made very copious extracts from them ; from 
which extracts considerable portions were subsequently 
copied, and by the infidelity of a domestic, one of these 
copies got into hands by which they were finally commit- 
ted to the press at the beginning of the revolution. (1788 
and 1789. 7 vols.) The Abbé Soulavie, two years after- 
wards, republished them in better order, with some addi- 
tions, (in 13 vols. 8vo.) and his edition was the only one, 
till the present appeared, by which we were enabled to 
judge of the value of the Memoirs of Saint-Simon. It is 
fo the justice and liberality of Louis XVITII., however, 
that we really owe the final appearance of the work as 
te author wrote it; for it was he who gave orders for the 
restitution of the manuscript to the Marquis de Saint-Si- 
mon, the author’s descendant, and thereby supplied the 
materials for the complete and authentic edition now be- 

Us, 

Historians, who have had access to these memoirs, 

ve always held them in the highest estimation, and in 
all works which treat of the history of Europe during the 
iter. part of the seventecnth, and the beginning of the 
tighteenth centuries, constant reference is made to their 
ligh authority. It is only now, however, that the vo- 
luminous original is published, not merely entire, but in 
ery part exactly as it came from the admirable pen of 
te author. As it stands before us, a range of twenty-one 
goodly volumes, of close type and ample size, we do not 
hesitate to compare it in value, of an historical kind, with 
uy work, of whatever fame, which has issued from the 
hess since the invention of printing. Without an accu- 
hie examination of it, it is difficult to understand the 
talare of Saint-Simon’s claims to the respect of the histo- 
neal enquirer. 

Stint-Simon is not an annalist: for, thoagh his me- 
Notts record most of the events of his time, he describes 





een 
*The memoirs terminate with the death of the Regent 
8, in 1720; the author lived thirty-four years after 
event. 


only the facts that came under his own cognisance, or 
those of his immediate inforiners. He is not an histurian: 
for he does not bind himself to trace any order of events, 
or narrate any particular transactions. He is not a bio- 


‘|grapher: for he is more sedulous in drawing the charac- 


ter of his subject, than in pursuing him through the 
different stages of his life. But he partakes of all the 
three characters, and embraces much more than comes 
under any one of them. All that an able and inquisitive 
man, moving in the very first circles of a great court, 
could ascertain in the course of a vigorous existence, 
whether in the way of character, anecdote, event, scene, 
or incident, relating to a most interesting period, is em- 
braced in the rich treasure which the world is now for- 
tunate enough to possess in the memoirs before us. 

The groundwork of these memoirs is the life of the 
author himself; but, as during the reign of Louis XIV. 
he was much more of an observer than an actor, the in- 
cidents that relate to his own person are overgrown with 
the facts that relate to others. ‘These are related in a 
style of vigour and force that leaves nothing to be desir. 
ed for effect, @&d with that air of reasonableness and good 
sense which impresses the reader not only with confidence 
in the veracity of the narrator, but with respect and es- 
teem for his character. Along with faith in the author’s 
honesty, we cannot fail also to take with us a high re- 
spect for his talents. Nowriter has yet possessed a more 
perspicuous insight into character, or better succeeded in 
transferring his portraits to paper. His memoirs form a 
gallery of the great men of his age, and to study them 
as they live in his pages is a near approach to living in 
the age they adorned, or, it may be, disgraced. It would 
be far trom a compliment to the Duc de Saint-Simon to 
call him the French Clarendon, though there are not 
wanting points of resemblance between him and the 
English writer. The subject of Saint Simon is, however, 
far less gloomy, and quite as instructive as that of the 
rebellion; his characters, moreover, are drawn with equal 
perspicuity, and much less prejudice. Saint-Simon brings 
both persons and things in the most lively point of view 
before the reader; while Clarendon, with not more vigour 
but far more effort, obscures his subject by elaboration, 
and darkens even intelligent remarks by a lumbering ob- 
scurity of style. The style of Saint-Simon is not what 
is called polished, for his sense does not wait upon con- 
struction; he writes from a full mind, and is content to 
put down precisely what he would have spoken when 
animated by a favourite subject, and in a pleasant mood 
for the elucidation of the characters of the men he had 
lived with, or the events that passed before his eyes. In 
the estimation of their contemporaries both stood equally 
high; both were men who had enjoyed the highest offices 
and possessed the greatest influence, and were equally 
anxious that their times should be well understood by 
posterity. ‘lhe one, however, is altogether monarchical 
in his principles, and if the aristocratical order ever had 
a zealous and conscientious partisan, Saint-Simon was 
the man. 

Saint-Simon was, in fact, the model of an aristocrat ; 
the importance he attaches to trifling matters of prece- 
dence is only to be understood by one who has imbued 
himself in the spirit of his times. His sentiments of ho- 
nour are scrupulous and sensitive to a degree becoming 
the immediate descendant of a race of chivalry. Asa 
man he is inodest, sensible, and liberal; but the instant 
he identifies himself with an injured body, as he consi- 
dered the aristocracy of his age to be, he is proud, haugh- 
ty, and defying. ‘lo be without birth is, with him, an 
argument of incompetency; but at the same time to be 
successful, overweening, and assuming, as were many of 
the upstart ministers of Louis XIV., was a proof of un- 
exampled baseness. With this feeling, however, it is 
plain to see struggling a spirit of justice and discrimina- 
tion, the offspring of a clear head and a good disposition. 
Of the people in these memoirs we hear nothing; Saint- 
Simon, in some of his projects, looks upon them in the 
light of a flock that ought neither to be harried by wolves, 
nor tormented by dogs, but individually, and as persons 
exciting the writer’s sympathy, throughout the whole of 
these twenty-one volumes, they may be said to be non- 
existent. The king, the ministers, the mistresses, the 
army, and the court, in its classes of aristocracy, favour- 
ites, and servitors, are the only bodies of whose import- 
ance a grand seigneur of that time was cognisant. Service 
was his first thought; after two or three campaigns, and 
a siege or two, he was considered qualified, not to desert 
the army, (for this Louis rarely forgave,) but to beg some 
charge about the court during a cessation of military 
operations—to spend the winter at Versailles, to hunt 
with the king, and to ask for an invitation to Marly. If, 
as was probable, he was governor of some town, or held 





any other high provincial charge, an occasional visit to 

the seat of it might be overlooked. ‘Then, again, occur- 

red the duties of war, an expedition to Savoy, attended by 

his gentlemen and friends, or to Flanders or the Rhine. 

The grand spectacle of the maneuvres of ‘Turenne, Lux- 

embourg, or Villars, with the excitement of some danger, 

afforded a few opportunities of distinguishing that cour- 

age in which a nobleman of that day was never deficient, 
and thus being talked of in the saloons of Versailles— 

such is a general sketch of the ordinary life of such a 
person. Of course it was varied by political cabals, by 

intrigues, by duels, and by occasional visits to the Bas- 
tile. The moral characteristics of the courtiers were not 
of a high order; success was the end and arbiter of all 
measures, and there appear to have been no means of en- 
suring it, however base or wicked, which were not resort- 
ed to: the object of the success being rarely of a kind to 
palliate the unworthiness of the instruments. High play, 
profusion, and expense of every description, were too 
general to be considered peculiar to an individual; they 

had, moreover, the royal sanction; and it is curious to 
consider how completely the moral code of that aye was 
the creature of the monarch’s breath. No man was 
ever so completely the director of the spirit of his time 
as Louis, and yet there has been a majority of kings who 
have far exceeded him in talent and information, He 
was, in fact, the founder of a system, both in manners 
and morals, which spread over the whole of Europe, 
reigned in France till the revolution broke it up, and of 
which the traces may be yet detected in every corner of 
the civilised world. 

‘The materials for the developement of this system are 
to be found in the work before us. It is an investigation, 
however, that we shall not pursue; for, although it might 
be attended with interesting results, it would lead us into 
a discussion and analysis of detached portions of the me- 
moirs; our object will rather be, by selecting and arrang- 
ing a few of their prominent features, to convey to our 
readers a just notion of their several contents. We can- 
not do this better than by collecting together, from 
various parts of these volumes, the traits which distin- 
guish some of the characters who have left their impress 
on the times, a process which will show the description 
of materials the Duc de Saint-Simon has left for the stu- 
dent of history, whose main object is to live over again 
other times with the spirit and philosophy of a highly 
improved age. 

The first character that naturally presents itselt for 
consideration is the Master himself’; the man, who, above 
all others, was set apart, by the course of events, to be all 
of a god that mortal will snffer, or mortals create. In 
the personal character of Louis is neccssarily included 
that of the companion of half his long life—the Maintenon. 
After him we shall introduce into our gallery a few of 
the rarer spirits of his reign. 

A remarkable characteristic of the age and reign of 
Louis XIV. is that he was his own premier: the tyranny 
to which, in his youth, he had been subjected by Mazarin, 
gave him a horror of a prime minister, and he determined 
to be his own; this was an early resolve which never 
could be shaken. Out of the same source sprung his 
objection to a churchman in his cabinet; it was a deter- 
mination to which he adhered all through his long and 
various reign with equal decision. He flattered himself 
that he should be able to govern alone—it was a grievous 
mistake ; his reign is a satire upon despotism. He was 
not ruled by one, but by every body in their turns, and 
he who cherished the idea that his will was the predomi- 
nant law, in fact exercised less will in the management 
of his affairs than the meanest subject of his realm. 

The opening of his life, which cannot properly be dated 
before he arrived at twenty-three years of age, was, un- 
doubtedly, a prosperous one, according to the ordinary 
scale by which such positions are calculated. The agi- 
tation of the realm since the death of Louis XIII. had 
produced the ordinary consequence of agitation in the 
affluence of genius which it had called up in every de- 
partment. ‘I'he ministers at the head of affairs were the 
adroitest and ablest in Europe according to the ideas of 
the day; his generals held the first rank in the world, 
and their seconds were men who beeame founders of sys- 
tems and schools of war in their time; and the court was 
crowded with men of experience and ability, who had 
been formed in the stirring period which had only just 
subsided, 

Tlie state was in a flourishing condition, or seemed so, 
which, with historians, is pretty generally the same 
thing. Colbert, however, had arrang2d the finances in 
some order; the shipping, the commerce, the mannfac- 
tures, and even the literature of the country, assumed an 





air of prosperity. Colbert, like a skilful gardener, by the 
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aid of a little sun and a fortunate aspect, had succeeded 
in ripening a fruit which the ambition of his master, and 
the rivalry of his fellow ministers, resolved shortly upon 
plucking for their own use. 
Though a young man and a king, Louis was not alto- 
— without experience. He had been a constant 
requenter of the house of the Countess de Soissons, the 
niece of Cardinal Mazarin, the resort of all that was dis- 
tinguished, both male and female, that the age could pro- 
duce, and where he first caught that fine air of gallantry 
and nobleness, which characterised him ever afterwards, 
and marked even his most trifling actions. For, though 
the talents of Louis XIV. were in fact rather below me- 
diocrity, he possessed a power of forming his manners 
and character upon a model, and of adhering to it, which 
is often more valuable in the conduct of life than the very 
greatest abilities. By nature he wasa lover of order and 
regularity, he was prudent, moderate, secret, the master 
both of his actions and his tongue. For these virtues, as 
they may be called in a king, he was perhaps indebted to 
his natural constitution, and if education had done as 
much for him, certainly he would have been a betier 
ruler. He had a passion, however, or rather a foible,— 
that was vanity, or, as it was then called, glory. No flat- 
tery was too gross for him—incense was the only intel- 
lectual food he imbibed. Independence of character he 
detested: the man who once, though but for an instant, 
stood up before him in the consciousness of manly integ- 
rity of purpose, was lost for ever in the favour of the king. 
He detested the nobility, because they were not the crea- 
tures of his breath; they had their own consequence; his 
ministers were always his favourites, because he had 
made them and could unmake them, and because, more- 
over, they had abundant opportunities of applying large 
doses of the most fulsome flattery, and of prostrating 
themselves before him, of assuming an air of utter no- 
thingness in his presence, of attributing to him the praise 
of every scheme they had invented, and of insinuating 
that their own ideas were the creatures of his suggestions. 
To such a pitch was this intoxication carried, that he 
who had neither ear nor voice might be heard singing 
among his peculiar intimates, snatches of the most ful- 
some parts of the songs in his own praise. And even at 
the public suppers, when the band blayed the airs to 
which they were set, he might be heard humming the 
same passages between his teeth. The generals in this 
respect were as bad as the ministers: they led him to 
believe that he dictated every measure, and that their best 
plans were formed on the hints he had thrown out. The 
courtiers, with such examples before them, performed 
their natural parts with even more than ordinary zeal. 
But the facility with which they administered to his 
vanity was not so remarkable as the ease with which he 
appropriated every thing to himself, and the ineffable 
satisfaction with which he glorified himself, on every 
fresh offering of adulation. 

His love of sieges and reviews was only another form 
of this his only enthusiasm, his passion for himself. A 
siege was a fine opportunity for exhibiting his capacity, 
in other words, for attributing to himself all -the talents 
of a great general: here too he could exhibit his courage 
at little expense of danger, fur he could be prevailed upon, 
as it were with difficulty, to keep in the back ground, and 
by the aid of his admirable constitution, and great power 
of enduring hunger, thirst, fatigue, and changes of tem- 
perature, really exhibit himself in a very advantageous 
point of view. At reviews also, his fine person, his skill 
in horsemanship, and that air of dignity and noble pre- 
sence, enabled him to play the first part with considera- 
ble effect. It was always with a talk of his campaigns and 
his troops that he used to entertain his mistresses, and 
sometimes his courtiers. The subject must necessarily 
have been tiresome to them, but it was in some measure 
redeemed by the elegance and propriety of his expres- 
sions: he had a natural justness of phrase in conversation, 
and told a story better than any man of his time. - The 
talent of recounting is by no means a common quality ; 
he had it in perfegtion. 

It scarcely consorts with our notion of Louis le Grand, 
that if he had a talent for any thing, it was for the man- 
agement of the merest details. His mind naturally ran 
on small differences. He was incessantly occupied with 
the meanest minutie of military affairs. Clothing, arms, 
evolutions, drill, discipline—in a word, all the lowest de- 
tails. It was the same in his buildings, his establish- 
ments, his household supplies; he was perpetually fancying 
that he could teach the men who understood the subject, 
whatever it might be, better than any body else, and they, 
of course, received his instruction in the manner of novi- 
ces. This waste of time he would term a continual ap- 


which exactly suited the purposes of his ministers, who 
by putting him on the scent in some trivial matter, 
respecting which they pretended to receive the law from 
him, took care to manage all the more important matters 
according to their own schemes. 
A circumstance which deserves attention, is the resi- 
dence of this monarch at a distance from his capital. It 
was not without its design or its influence in the esta- 
blishment of the absolute sovereignty which was the 
favourite project of Louis XIV. From Paris he had been 
driven in his youth, and the memory of his flight was a 
bitter subject ; there he never considered himself safe, 
besides being exposed to the observation of spirits of 
every description. At a court separate from the ca- 
pital he had his courtiers more immediately under his 
eye; absences could be easily marked, and cabals crushed 
in their infancy. ‘Then came the ruinous taste for build- 
ing, which it was more easy to indulge at Versailles or 
Marly, than in the immediate neighbourhood of a crowd- 
ed capital. His changes of residence were chiefly made 
for the purpose of creating and keeping up a number of 
artificial distinctions, by which he kept court ina 
constant state of anxiety and expectation. It was the 
fashion to request to accompany him, to desire apartments 
near him; and according as these boons were granted, so 
was the courtier humiliated or exalted. When he resided 
at St. Germain, Versailles served this purpose; when at 
Versailles, Marly; and though at Trianon the whole 
court were at liberty to present themselves, yet even 
there a distinction was made, that ladies might there eat 
with the king: and particular ones were pointed out to 
receive the honour as each meal arrived. The schemes 
of this kind were infinite, and kept his court in a state of 
perpetual excitement and anxiety to please. 
The justaucorps a@ brevet was an invention of the same 
kind; it was a uniform of blue lined and turned up with 
red, and red waistcoat embroidered with a grand pattern 
of gold and some silver. A small number only were per- 
mitted to wear this dress; it was one of the highest fa- 
vours, and every means of interest were set on foot to 
obtain it. They who wore it were alone permitted to 
accompany the king from St. Germains to Versailles 
without being invited. 
Louis XIV. not only knew how to keep his courtiers 
alive to a sense of the distinctions he created, and watch- 
ful of his pleasure, but he had that curious faculty .of 
personal observation which seems peculiar to royalty. 
Neither the absence nor the presence of any one escaped 
him; and not merely the persons of distinction, but even 
individuals of inferior note. At his rising in the morn- 
ing, at his retiring at night (his coucher), at his repast, 
in passing to his apartments, or in his walks in the gar- 
dens of Versailles, when the courtiers alone had permis- 
sion to follow him, his eyes were on the watch, he saw 
and remarked every body, down to persons who did not 
even hope to be seen. In his own mind he kept a most 
accurate account of these things, and distinguished be- 
tween the occasional absence of constant attendants, and 
those of the individuals who only came to court occa- 
sionally ; and according to these accounts he invariably 
acted. When he was asked fur any thing for a person 
who never presented himself, he would say proudly, “I 
do not know him ;” or for one who came rarely, “ He is 
a man whom I never see;” and these sentences were 
final. Another crime was not to go to Fontainebleau, 
which he looked upon in the same light as Versailles; and 
for others not to ask permission to accompany him to 
Marly, although he had no intention of taking them; and 
on the other hand, if a courtier were on that footing, to 
have a general liberty of going there, absence was unpar- 
donable, either in male or female. The persons who liked 
Paris he could not bear. They who loved the country 
might stay for a time at their chateaux without offence ; 
but it was necessary before going —_ to take proper 
precautions against misinterpretation. 
Another royal tact was that of never forgetting the 
face ofa man whom he had once seen; though a person 
otherwise insignificant, if the king had once seen him, 
he would remember him at the distance of twenty years. 
He had a similar memory for personal facts, and though 
he never confounded them, still it was impossible for him 
to remember every thing; and if, therefore, any indivi- 
dual was named to him with any view of employment, it 
was fatal to him if the king recollected that there was any 
thing against him, though he had not the power of re- 
metmbering exactly what the objection might be. 
One of his perpetual cares was to be well informed of 
every thing that was passing every where—in places of 
public resort, in private houses, the facts of ordinary in- 
tercourse and the secrets of families, and of amours. He 








plication to business. It was a description of industry 


had spies and reporters every where, and of all classes ; 


impenetrable* Neither secreey, nor 
was at all painful or difficult for the king. 


some who were ignorant that their information 
meant for him,—others who knew that it ulti 
reached him,—a third set who corresponded direct] 4 
him,—and a fourth were permitted tu have soca 
views with him, through back stairs. Information? 
veyed in this form was the ruin of many a map vn 
never knew from what quarter the storm came, = 
he who first invested the lieutenant de police with he 
dangerous functions, and which went on increasing. 
these officers were the most formidable persons about the 
court, and were treated with most decided Consideration 
and attention by every one, even by the ministers them. 
selves. There was not an individual, not excepting the 
princes of the blood, who had not an interest in Ba 
ing their good will, and who did not try to do it, The 
opening of letters was another of the shameful means of 
procuring information. ‘T'wo persons, Pajoute and Rog, 
lier, farmed the post, and apparently on this conditi 
for no efforts could ever succeed, either in displacing then 
or in augmenting their rent. This department of espion. 
age was performed with a most extraordinary dexter 
and promptitude: generally the heads only of remarkable 


letters were laid before the king; in othcr instances the 


letter itself. A word of contempt for the king or hig 


government was certain ruin: and we have Saint-Simon 
testimony for saying, that it is incredible how many per. 
sons of all classes were more or Jess injured by thes 


The seetecy with which it was conducted was 


yet dissimulation, 


means. 


This last accomplishment is termed by the Frencha 


talent: he pushed it to the extreme of falsity, without, 
however, being guilty of a verbal lie. 
on keeping his wordyand gave it but very rarely, He 
was also as careful of the secrets of others as of his own; 
and was flattered by certain confidences and confessions 
on the part of his courtiers, which neither minister por 
mistress could ever afterwards wring from him. 


He piqued himself 


Louis XIV. was the model of a king who should haye 


no state duties to perform, who was required as the head 
of a court and the hero of addresses, petitions, levees, 
openings of a parliament, reviews, occasional festivals, 
and in short all the lighter duties of a constitutional mo. 
narch, with one exception, his passion for buildings, In 
all personal matters he was perfect. There was a grace 
in all he did, a precision and an elegance in all he said, 
that rendered an attention from him a distinction, He 
knew the value of it, and may be said to have sold his 
words, nay, even his smile, even his louks. He spoke 
rarely to any one; when he did it was with majesty, and 
also with brevity. His slightest notice or prefercnee was 
measured, or, as it were, proportionably weighed out 
No harsh word ever escaped him; if he had occasion to 
reprimand or reprove, it was always done with an air 
of kindness, never in anger, and rarely even with stiff 
ness. 


He may be said to have been polished to the very 


limits of nature: no one better marked the distinctions ot 
age, merit, and rank, all which he took care to hit exact- 
ly in his manner of salutation, or of receiving the rever- 
ences on arrivaf or departure. His respectful manner to 
women was charming : he never passed even a chamber- 
maid without raising his hat, though, as at Marly, he 
might know them to be such: and if he accosted a lady, 
he never replaced his hat till he had quitted her. These 
are what we call the manners of the old school; he was 
the perfecter of them, and one of their most su 
professors, if not altogether their creator. 


In‘the interior of his domestic life he was remarkably 


good tempered and patient, punctual and exact in himself, 
and considerate for others. 
gularity made the service of the palace proceed like clock- 
work : no small convenience for his courtiers, who were 
bound to be in particular saloons, or galleries, or cabinels, 
at particular moments of their master’s day. 


His own extraordinary re 


He treated his servants and body-attendants with great 


consideration and favour, and in fact, like other kings, 
was more at his ease with them than any other society. 
Their influence was supposed to be great, and they were 
courted even by the first nobility of the land. He always 
protected them; so that in case they happened to be ins» 
lent, a nobleman was bound to know either how to avoid 
it, or to bear it. He was very particular in ascertainmg 
with what attention they had been treated when he sent 
them on any message; he used to relate with complacet- 
cy that he one day sent. one of his footmen to the Duke 
Monbazon, governor of Paris, who at the time was in one 
of his chateaux, and on the arrival of the royal se 
was just sitting down to dinner. The duke made 
servant sit down to dinner with him, and when he é 
parted, accompanied him to the door, in honour of 
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1, This act of gtd was an offering to the 

7 eedily accepted. 
i ant at oe bene something very imposing in the 
jon of his countenance, and in the majesty of his 
Saint-Simon observes, that on occasions of cere- 
vit was necessary for the person who had to ha- 
— him, to be accustomed to the sight of him, to avoid 
the risk of blundering and stopping short in his speech. 
Hlis own answers on such occasions are represented as 
models of propriety, and were often conceived in an 
ble tone of compliment to the person before him, 
each had been called for by the merit of the discourse. 
On gayer occasions he was equally majestic; and though 
always graceful and easy, never was guilty of the slight- 
est jest, or movement, that could be considered misplaced 
or awkward : all was decent, grand, noble, and at the 
game time animated by an air of natural gaiety and good 
humour, which, joined to his advantages of form and face, 
made his approach irresistible. ‘ . 
This perfect command of his person was in part the 
consequence of his excellence at all athletic sports and 
exercises. He loved the air, and was constantly out in it, 
either shooting (he was the best shot in France) or hunt- 
ing. The stag he used to follow at Fontainebleau after 
he broke his arm, in a calash drawn by four ponies, 


which he managed at full gallop with admirable skill.| of perceiving that she was indebted for the royal visits 
He excelled also in dancing, a species of golf, and at|/to the attendant governante, the poor and neglected 
widow of Scarron, the buffoon-poet, whom she had raised 
ble horseman. Connected with his fondness for.shooting | from utter insignificance to consequence and competency. 
was his attachment to dogs, of which he used to keep} When the queen died, the king made proposals to Ma- 
seven or eight in his apartments, and feed them himself.| dame de Maintenon (for that had become her name) ; she 
He had a natural turn for magnificence and splendour, | ventured to reject them on the ground of religion. _ 
and certainly it was scarcely possible for man to carry| was artful, and knew her man; finding that marriage 
was the ultimatum, the aid of Pére la Chaise was de- 
imitated, spread all over court, camp, and city, and re-| sired, and the widow of Scarron was married at midnight 
duced the nobility to poverty and difficulties; a result} tu Louis the Great, in one of the cabinets of the royal 
which Saint-Simon says, he foresaw, and indced calcu-| apartments at Versailles: his head valet, Bontems, served 
lated on, to second his own purposes of subjugating the/the mass (as marriage in the religion of the Romish 
and seigneurs of his dominions, by means more artful] church is called), and Harlay, bishop of Paris, was pre- 
and more certain than the violent schemes of Richelieu. | sent as diocesan, as well as Louvois the minister; the 
The passion of this magnificent monarch for splendid | two latter having exacted the royal promise that the mar- 
baildings and palaces is intelligible enough; but in the] riage should never be declared. It might have been sup- 
indalgence of it there was a pride, a caprice, and a bad| posed that if any man could have made good terms with 
taste, for which it is more difficult to account. St. Ger-}a woman, it was the king: he, however, was compelled 
mains, which is on an elevated site, admirably adapted|to give marriage as a consideration for that person which 
fora palace of any dimensions, surrounded by picturesque} his inferiors by infinite degrees had taken almost for cha- 
beauties of every description, and abounding in all those} rity. These things depend not so much on the real si- 
advantages which nature alone can supply in perfection, | tuation of parties, as upon the weakness of one mind and 
heabandoned for Versailles. Versailles—the most me-|the dexterity of another. 
lancholy and barren spot, perhaps, in the whole of France !| Maintenon was more than a queen in France; by the 
without prospect, destitute of wood, of water, even of| king she was treated with marks of outward respect and 
wil—for where it is not sand it is marsh—and, to crown| almost veneration, which, while they drew the courtiers 
the whole, unhealthy; in short, a swamp. It seems as|on their knees, made them almost burst for vexation and 
if he had determined to treat Nature as one of his cour-| disgust. 
tiers, and try to tyrannise and subdue her by the force of} their minds a part of nature, were too strong even for the 
atand treasure. When tired of the forest of stone, the] king to eradicate, though he was easily able to suppress 
mazes of foliage, and the plains of pavement he had piled| every external sign of their existence. Without appearing 
together, and when his innumerable apartments, his sa-| to take any part in state matters, she ruled the affairs of 
lon upon saloon, were crowded with a brilliant court, it} the country, and ruled them as might have been expected 
occurred to him that he must have a retreat where he| from her extreme ignorance in such matters, and from 
could retire with a dozen or two of his greatest favour-| the strong bias of bigotry and superstition under which 
ites, He chose Marly, because it was in a deep and nar-| she acted,—ruled them not merely iil, but in such a man- 
tow little valley, the sides of which were nearly perpen-| ner as to draw the nation to the very brink of ruin, de- 
dicular, and destitute of either beauty in itself, or pros- grade the character of the monarch, and, what is worse, 
pect abroad. His reason for fixing on this spot was, that| spread wretchedness and dismay farther and wider than 
hereat least he could not spend money in building. All the perhaps any other woman ever had the power to do. But 
world knows the result: lakes were made one month and| for the means. 
; It was the system of Madame de Maintenon and the 
we; the hills that obstructed the view were cut in twain,| ministers, for a series of thirty-four years, to render the 
and Marly ended by costing as much as Versailles. The| king inapproachable in private. As he passed from coun- 
Due de Saint-Simon tells us that he has scen alleys, and| cil to mass, or, on similar occasions, in galleries and an- 
thickets, and walks changed into an extensive piece of| tichambers, the courtiers had the privilege, whoever could 
water, on which parties sailed in boats, and which, six] catch it, of speaking to him, or whispering in his per- 
weeks afterwards, was metamorphosed again into a forest|ruque any matter they might have at heart; his usual 
dark with foliage. Of course more than three parts of| answer was a gracious je verrai (I will see), and if the 
trees died, but they were immediately replaced.| conversation was attempted to be continued, the king, 
trees were transported from Compiégne, and even aj arriving at the door of his apartment, left the unhappy 
: courtier to his reflections. By such contrivances as these, 
To attempt a portrait of Louis XIV. without entering] and a thousand others, the king was cut off from free 
into the character of a person who so decidedly affected| communication with the world or his court, and with all 
fortunes as Madame de Maintenon, would be to shut| his notions of despotic sway, was, in fact, a prisoner in 
out one of the best lights. ‘The Duc de Saint-Simon has} the hands of a cabal—his mistress, his ministers and his 
given us ample materials: he long survived her: he} confessor, who took care to play into each other’s hands. 
vas well acquainted with the persons who were familiar] The different ministers transacted business with the king 
with her, and though, in common with all the grand| inthe apartmexrt of La Maintenon, where she sat at work, 
‘igneurs of the court, he bore her no love, yet he is too| apparently taking no notice of the conversation which 
west and clearsighted ever to deal in fiction to her pre-| passed. Sometimes the king would turn round and ask 
dice, We pass over her early history, with the excep-| her opinion, which she always gave timidly and modestly, 
lin of the fact that she was a West Indian, the same] and generally coincided with that of the minister: the 
aa afterwards furnished another parvenue in| fact all the time being, that the minister and she had pre- 
@ to occupy the same throne. Madame Main-| viously settled the points in agitation. If, for instance, 


racket; and up to a late period of his life Wag_an admira- 


it farther, and, like every other taste, it was extensively 


up the next; forests were planted of trees at the full 


gteater distance. 





tenon’s reputation as the widow of Scarron was by no 
means unimpeachable; it did not, however, prevent her 
from being introduced to some of the houses of the 
highest nobility on the footing of a companion. Such 
persons in that capacity were more useful before the in- 
troduction of bells than they have been since. She ap- 
pears to have won her way by the agreeableness of her 
conversation, and the charm of her manners; and be- 
coming the humble friend of Madame de Montespan, at 
that time the “ accredited” mistress of the king, she was 
intrusted with the care and education of the royal illegi- 
timates. The little Dune de Maine was club-footed, and 
he and his governante were sent to all the baths in 
France and its neighbourhood, in the hopes of his wash- 
ing his crooked foot straight. Previous to this time, the 
king had conceived a great aversion for Madame Scar- 
ron, and frequently attempted to induce Madame de Mon- 
tespan to part with her. The perusal of her letters first 
produced a change in his feelings towards her. After- 
wards she used to act as a mediator in the quarrels which 
frequently took place between the monarch and his 
haughty and capricious mistress, and was found so use- 


the matter in hand was a list of candidates for a parti- 
cular employment, the minister went over the names, 
until he came to the one Madame de Maintenon had pre- 
viously consented to, and after balancing the merits of 
the various competitors, at last summed up in favour of the 
name he had stopped at. If the king preferred another, 
and was obstinate, he was led away from the subject; 
other things were started, and the appointment was 
brought upon the carpet at another interview, when, in 
all probability, the humour had shifted. If the minister 
rebelled against the female sway, he was lost; but if, on 
the other hand, he was adroit and obedient, Madame de 
Maintenon took care of his reward. Before his arrival, 
she would lead the conversation upon the incessant la- 
bours of the minister, or upon the king’s fatigue and 
attention to business, and suggest that the king should 
incite him to still greater zeal by some specific reward 
(some point the minister wanted to carry), in order that 
less of the weight of business should fall upon the mo- 
narch; and by other methods, for which so clever a per- 
son was never at a loss. 

Madame de Maintenon was a devotee for several rea- 


ful by both, that at last she became necessary. Madame} sons: first, because she had been licentious, and bigotry 


de Montespan, the proudest beauty that ever graced or tor- 
mented a court, had at length the profound mortification 


conjoined with prudery was an admirable contrivance 
for throwing early imprudences into the shade. Then 


From that hour Madame de 


The aristocratic distinctions, which seemed to 


again, it was the weak side of the king; by superstition 
she maintained her authority over him, and insured his 
permanent veneration. The confessor and the bishops 
were her natural allies. The extent of the king’s ignor- 
ance appears incredible, monstrous—until we reflect that 
a man can only know that which passes through the 
channels of some of his senses. He had been in the 
hands of priests from his youth, and absolutely shut out, 
literally locked and barred, from all the rest of the world, 
except the priests and the priest-like. From them he 
learned that religion was divided into Jesuitism and 
Jansenism ; that Jansenism meant Republicanism ; that 
it was hateful to God and injurious to man. ‘The Hague- 
nots were Jansenists, and something worse—they prac- 
tised what the others only taught; to convert them was 
represented as the most glorious work that man could 
accomplish, and certain to ensure absolution to the 
greatest of sinners. Thus, when the horrible persecu- 
tions of the Protestants were going on, and acts of 
atrocity were daily and hourly committed which make 
the era of the revocation of the edict of Nantes the 
blackest and basest in French history, the king heard of 
nothing but of conversions by the hundred and thou- 
sand, and while he, damning his fame and scourging his 
generation, considered himself an apostle, all was triumph 
and festival at court, the king’s face shone with holy 
joy, masses were sung and said in gratitude, bishops 
from all quarters sent him congratulatory letters, and of 
course the courtiers re-echoed the sounds of satisfaction. 
What a spectacle! behind the scene were the fanatic de 
Maintenon, the Jesuit confessor, and the cruel and un- 
principled Louvois, the devastator of the Palatinate, pull- 
ing the wires of their puppets, and maintaining their 
wretched places and power at the expense of an integral 
portion of the whole human race. 

Besides a passion for governing, Madame de Mainten- 
on had a kindred one for what is called in French regent- 
ing,—setting up for a teacher and regulator of the af- 
fairs of seminaries, abbeys, and nunneries. Besides her 
own magnificent establishment of St. Cyr, a sort of theo- 
logical court, she managed almost all the religious socie- 
ties of the country. Her grand ambition was to be 
considered the general lady abbess of the kingdom, a 
sort of royal and religious mother of the whole body of 
devotees and fanatics. This pursuit raised her in the 
estimation of the king, while it flattered her own vanity, 
and fell in with her peculiar disposition. 

There is something so curious, both in the character 
and position of Madame de Maintenon, that we confess 
we have perhaps derived more satisfaction from Saint 
Simon’s details respecting her, than any other portion of 
his admirable volumes. The picture is so minute, and 
yet so striking, so philosophical and so entertaining, that 
we must dwell upon some of the traits a little longer. 
Madame de Maintenon, though a queen in the interior of 
the palace, wasa private lady in public : and being of very 
inferior rank, after all the honours that had been confer- 
red upon her, her position became delicate. No one 
would venture upon taking precedence of her, and yet 
it was impossible for her to assume it. With her ordina- 
ry dexterity, and in accordance with her natural character 
on all such occasions, she affected the humble, the obliged, 
the reverential, and would even retire before persons 
whom in her own rank she might have led. But no,— 
her part was the extremely modest and retiring creature, 





whom God and the king had chosen to be sure to dis- 
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tinguish, all undeserving as she was of such high favour. 
Thus the ladies of the court, where distinction was the 
very breath of the place, had to leave in a corner, acting 
humility, the person who with a word could have driven 
the proudest from the only atmosphere in which a cour- 
tier of that time, male or female, thought it was possible 
to exist. She, who in public was only accommodated 
with a stool by an artifice, ‘in private enjoyed all the 
honours of the arm chair—in the presence of the king, 
and of the ex-royal family of England; and they who 
know the importance attached to the chair, the intrigues 
that have been set on foot for a stool, and the confusion in 
the church about a bench for the cardinals, can alone 
understand how much is conveyed by this fact. This 
awkwardness might be one of the reasons of her shut- 
ting herself up: she was almost as unapproachable as 
the king himself; she paid rare visits but to a very few, 
and it was only a few familiars who could make good 
their way into her apartments. One good point—one 
honest quality, Madame de Maintenon did possess. She 
never forgot or neglected the friends of her adversity. 
Those that were mean she raised, those that were great 
already she endowed with privileges that were considered 
the greatest boons a courtier could receive. Among the 
companions of her adversity was an old female servant, 
who had adhered to her when the widow of Scarron was 
reduced to seek the charity of her parish. Her name 
was Manon, and Manon Madame de Maintenon always 
called her,after she became Mademoiselle Balbien for the 
court, anda personage. Though retaining her primitive 
simplicity of speechand manners, and imitating the aus- 
terity of her mistress in her dress, she was a person of| 
the utmost importance in the eyes of all those who wished 
to carry a point with her mistress. The Duc de Saint 
Simon has condescended to give a characteristic portrait 
of Manon, with several anecdotes of her service; for 
every thing at court is important, if it comes within the 
enchanted circle of power. 

To a woman of de Maintenon’s ambition, the declara- 
tion of her marriage must necessarily have been an ob- 
ject near to her heart. On two several occasions she had 
so far succeeded with the king that he was on the point 
of acknowledging her, and twice he was prevented ; first, 
by the ardent solicitation of Louvois, and the second time, 
by the advice of Bossuet and Fenelon. Louvois was poi- 
soned, and Fenelon disgraced. ‘The Bishop of Meaux’s 
authority with the king, the weight of his eloquence and 
character, and, more than all, the need of his services, 
prevented him from sharing the fate of the Archbishop 
of Cambrai. The anecdote of Louvois’ resistance de- 
serves to be quoted in a translation of the passage: it 
gives an insight into courts. 


“ Many years after, Louvois, who was always well in- 
formed of what was passing in the interior of the palace, 
and who spared no means to procure speedy information, 
was told of the schemes Madame de Maintenon had on 
foot to get herself declared, that the king had had the 
weakness to consent, and that the affair was about to ex- 
plode. He sent for the Archbishop of Paris:to Versailles, 
and, immediately after the dinner, took seme papers, and 
went to the king’s apartments, and, as he was used, went 
straight into the cabinet. The king had just risen, and 
was arranging his clothes. Seeing Louvois at an hour 
not usual with him, he demanded what brought him. 
‘Something of great importance that requires despatch,’ 
said Louvois, with an air of sadness that astonished the 
king, who told him to send away the valets of the inte- 
rior, who were waiting. They went away, it is true, but 
they left the doors open; so that they heard all, and saw 
as well by means of the mirrors. This was the great 
danger of the cabinet. 

“ When they had left, Louvois did not hesitate to tell 
the king what had brought him. The king was unable 
to deny the fact, but attempted to turn it off with some 
evasions that required no penetration to see through, and 
being pressed by the minister, he began to make for the 
interior cabinet, where the valets were, and thus deliver 
himself, But Louvois, who saw the device, threw: him- 
self on his knees before him and stopped him, drew from 
his side a little sword which he wore, presented the 
handle to the king, and begged his majesty to put him 
to death instantly if he persisted in declaring bis mar- 
riage, in breaking his royal word, and in the eyes of all 
Europe covering himself with an infamy which he (Lou- 
vois) would never live to sec. The king stamped and 
started, and bade him instantly let him go: but Louvois 
held him by the legs still tighter, fer fear he should es- 
eape, and went on representing the horrible contrast of 
his crown and personal glory with the disgrace he was 





him with remorse: in a word, he succeeded in getting a 
second promise from the king that he never would de- 
clare his marriage. The Archbishop of Paris arrived in 
the evening. Louvois related to him what he had done. 
The courtly prelate would have been utterly incapable of 
such an effort, and in fact it was an action which, if pro- 
perly viewed, ought to be considered sublime. Louvois 
at the time was all-powerful; he was passionately at- 
tached to his place, its duties and its authority; and at 
the same time he knew. that Maintenon was supreme, 
and felt all the weight of her influence. He was also 
well aware that she was too well informed of every thing 
that passed not to be able very soon to trace her. disap- 
pointment to the right source, and that her inextinguish- 
able hatred would be the consequence. The archbishop, 
who had nothing to do but to confirm the king in the 
promise he had at the marriage given to both, and which 
had just been repeated to the minister, could not refuse 
his aid. He therefore spoke to the king next morning, 
and had no difficulty in drawing from him the renewal 
of his promise.” 

Louvois was poisoned; the archbishop was disgraced. 
There appears to have existed no doubt in the mind of 
Saint-Simon that the disappointed woman was the mover 
in the first heinous affair, as she undoubtedly was in the 
last. When the affair was again renewed, Fenclon fell, 
the victim of his honesty ; after which Madame de Main- 
tenon, with all that prudence which distinguished her, and 
to which she owed her lung reign, appears to have re- 
solved upon giving up the idea for ever. The king felt 
the merit of this resignation, and is said to have redou- 
bled his attentions and repaid her by other gratifica- 
tions. 

It must not be supposed that the attention which the 
king paid either to her or any other woman, implies the 
ordinary meaning which we attach to gallantry. His 
attentions were purely selfish; they did not merely con- 
sist in formal demonstrations of respect; Louis XIV. 
was never known to hesitate where his own personal 
convenience was concerned. His hardness in this respect 
was extreme. At the time of his warmest attachment to 
his mistresses, he never regarded either the illnesses or the 
sufferings of any one of them: whether in a condition or 
not to wear without extreme inconvenience the full dress 
of the court, it mattered not; nothing could soften the 
rigour of etiquette. Whatever might be their state 
of health it was necessary. to show themselves in full 
court dress—to be tightlaced and ,adorned, ready to 
go to Flanders or even farther—to dance, sit up, join 
the fétes, eat, drink, and be merry—to be afraid of no- 
thing—-neither to suffer, or appear to suffer, from heat, 
cold, air, dust—and all this at the exact hour, and at the 
appointed place, without deranging or delaying the royal 
mechanism for one minute. He always travelled with 
his carriage full of women, his mistresses; afterwards 
his illegitimate children, his daughter-in-law, and some- 
times’ the Duchess of Orleans, and other ladies when 
there was room. In this carriage there was always 
great store of eatables, meat, pastry and fruits; and 
though he never ate any thing himself between his meals, 
it was his pleasure that the ladies should eat. He had not 
gone a mile before the viands were produced; and appe- 
tite or not, ill or well, the poor women were bound to 
stuff themselves to repletion. He was affronted at want 
of appetite, and equally offended at an ungraceful mode 
of eating, and never failed to show his displeasure with 
a good deal of bitterness. He was equally inattentive to 
the feelings of his companions in every other respect. 
The king was partial to air, and never feeling fatigue, 
heat or cold, always travelled with the glasses down, and 
was offended at any lady drawing the curtain against the 
sun; but the greatest crime of all was to be taken ill, or 
to faint—it was never forgiven. This of course was 
horrible slavery, and yet all repaid by the honour of 
riding in the king’s coach. Madame de Maintenon con- 
trived to avoid this disagreeable distinction. Under the 
pretence of decorum, she invariably started before him ; 
and whenever it was arranged to stop, there he found 
her established precisely in the order and: manner of 
Versailles. ‘There were many other manifestations of 
selfishness from which it was impossible for her to es- 
cape. In whatever condition of health she might be, she 
was forced to go to Marly, frequently when in a state in 
which no other man would have moved a servant; and 
once she travelled to Fontainebleau at a time when her 
attendants expected her to die on the road. * * 

* a #* * * The king, as 
has been observed, was fond of air, and detested a hot 
room, and astonished at. finding when he arrived all 
closed up, would immediately order every window to be 


the state of the patient, and thus they woul : 

to ten o’clock at night, when he one to a hy 
wished to have music, her fever or her headache » 
never attended to, and a hundred candles shone a 
eyes whether she could open them or not. Need md 
watter of surprise that such a man was deserted “ > 
death-bed, and that the instant Maintenon saw he q 
beyond recovery she left him to die at leisure aan 
treated to her sanctuary of St. Cyr, where she could hey 
the result without chance of inconvenience? 

The death-bed of this extraordinary man is as fine 
piece of acting as any other in his life ; if any thing emi 
have gone deeper than the external surface of form and 
etiquette, assuredly it would have been the last a 
But Louis died as he had lived, with all the green 
decorum he loved in his brightest moments. Hig sey 
addresses to his different friends and attendants, an 
lastly to his heir, were distinguished by that neatnes, 
and propriety for which he was famous: in fact, s9 sty. 
died and so perfect is the whole scene, as described ; 
the faithful pages of Saint-Simon, that it produces ty 
effect of a well acted play, and may almost be said to be 
affecting. If the combined efforts of a nation of courtiers 
could ever raise a man out of humanity, it was done in 
the case of Louis le Grand: yet here he is, a dying 
on his bed, discovering, as the film comes across his 
physical sight and at the same time drops from his ip, 
tellectual vision, that his apotheosis has been a mistake, 
His only regret was that he had neglected the interest 
of his subjects. His advice to the little dauphin, not tg 
build, not to make war, but to study the interests of his 
people, was as much as to say,“ take the precisely op. 
posite course which I myself have followed.” 


__-He was long in dying ; when he appeared at the wont 
the courtiers deserted his apartments, and flocked about 
the Duke of Orleans; when he rallied somewhat, the te. 
action was sudden and complete, and the duke left for & 
whole day without a visit from a single individual, 


Among the votaries at the shrine of royal favour, the 


man whom we shall first pause upon, is the Due ée 
Lauzun. 


The Duc de Lauzun was perhaps the most extraordi. 
nary character that the artificial heat of this court at. 
mosphere ever encouraged in its superabundant and w. 
natural growth. The Duke de Saint-Simon and he 
married two sisters, and during the latter part of Lav. 
zun’s life (and it was a long one, for he lived to the age 
of ninety years) they were much together. The author 
of these memoirs was therefore well qualified, both by 
position as well as by perspicacity, to detect the peculiar 
characteristics of his connection. 


The Duc de Lauzun was the third son of the Comtede 
Lauzun, captain of the hundred gentlemen of the king's 
household: in his youth he bore the name of Marquis de 
Puygilhem. He was a little fair man, of good figure, of 
a lofty and imposing expression of countenance, without 
having agreeable features. When he came to court he 
was destitute of fortune, and was taken in by the Mare. 
chal de Grammont, his father’s cousin-german, who at 
that time enjoyed the highest possible consideration at 
court, and was greatly in the confidence of Cardinal 
Mazarin and the Queen Mother. His son, the Comte de 
Guiche, introduced Puygilhem to the Comtesse de Sois 
sons, at whose house the young king lived almost per- 
petually, and where Puygilhem quickly succeeded in 
attracting his good graces. The king gave him his regi- 
ment of dragoons, and soon after made him Marechal-de- 
Camp, and created for him the charge of colonel-general 
of dragoons. When the Duc de Mazarin, who had al 
ready retired from court in 1669, wished to get rid of his 
place of grand master of the ordnance, Puygilhem was 
the first who had wind of it, and asked the king fort 
who promised to give it him, but under promise of #- 
crecy for some days. The day arriving on which the 
king had promised to declare him, Puygilhem, who had 
the privilege of the grandes entrées, went into a room 
between the council-room and that where all the coutt 
wait, and where no one enters during the council, to 
wait the coming out of the king from the couneil 

finance then silting. He there found Nyert, the firs 
valet de chambre, in waiting, who asked him by what 
chance he came there. Puygilhem, sure of his affair, 
fancied he should gain a friend in Nyert, by communr 
cating to him what was going to he declared in his fi- 
vour. Nyert pretended to be delighted, pulled out his 
watch, and saying there was still time to execute some 
thing the king had ordered him to do, he ran as _ 
he could up the little staircase where Louvois was® 
work in his bureau, told him that at the breaking UP 





thrown up, utterly regardless, probably thoughtless, of 





going to join with it, and which would eventually kill 


the council of finance, Puygilhem was going to be 
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clared grand master of the ordnance, how he had learnt 
it, and where he had left the expectant. 

The story so far is characteristic of the falseness and 
intrigue of courts: the sequel will exhibit the character 


ofan individual. 
Louvois detested Puygilhem for many reasons, and 
his influence in a post which gave him so many: 
occasions of interfering in his own department of war. 
No time was to be lost. N yert was embraced, thanked, 
and sent off as quickly as possible, while Louvois, taking 
some paper by way of excuse, descended, and found 
Puygilhem, and Nyert who had returned, in the cabinet 
already mentioned. Nyert feigns surprise at secing Lou- 
yois, and tells him that the council has not risen. Never 
mind, says Louvois, I shall go in, for I have a matter of 
importance to communicate to the king which requires 
despatch. The king, surprised at seeing him, asks what 
he wants, rises, and go to him. Louvois draws him to 
the window, and tells him that he knows his majesty is 
about to declare Puygilhem master general of the ord- 
nance, that he is waiting for him at the door with that 
object, and then submits to him that although his ma- 
jesty is of course full master of his own gifts and graces, 
that still he (Louvois) thinks it only for the good of his 
service to represent to him the absolute incompatibility 
that exists between Puygilhem’s temper and his own, 
and that it will be impossible to get on amicably with a 
man of his extreme caprice and haughty manners. Seve- 
ral other objections are enumerated by Saint-Simon, as 
mentioned by Louvois. One circumstance was enough 
to decide the king. He was extremely provoked to find 
that the secret was known to the man from whom of all 
others he wished to conceal it. He answered Louvois 
very gravely, that the thing-was not done yet, and re- 
sumed -his seat at the council table. When it broke up, 
the king went out to go to mass, and passed Puygilhem 
without saying a word. Puygilhem waited the rest of 
the day in no small astonishment, and seeing that the 
promised declaration appeared to be no more thought of, 
he spoke of it to the king, after his evening audience. 
The king answered that it could not be yet, and that he 
would see ahout it. The ambiguity of the answer, and 
the dryness of the king’s manner, alarmed Puygilhem. 
He had the run of the ladies of the court, and was master 
of the jargon of gallantry. He went in search of Madame 
de Montespan, to whom hé related his griefs, and begged 
of her to interfere and bring the matter to a point. She 
promised him her aid, and amused him in this manner 
several days. 

Tired out with delay, and tormented with anxiety to 
discover where laid the impediment, he hit upon the most 
impudent expedient that ever entered the brain of man, 
and which is only to be conceived of a man of Lauzun’s 
incredible audacity and indelicacy combined. The king 
was accustomed, at that time, to pay his. visits to Madame 
de Montespan in the afternoon. Aware of this circum- 
stance, Puygilhem, by means of an intrigue with Madame 
de Montespan’s maid, (for nothing came amiss to him 
that served his purposes,) contrived to secrete himself 
under the bed of her mistress’s apartment. In this posi- 
ton he was enabled to overhear their conversation, from 
which he learned that Louvois was the obstacle in his 
way, the mortification of the king at his secret having 
got wind, and his majesty’s determination not to give 
him the ordnance, out of spite. And then he heard all 
that was said of himself by both parties, and found that 
the lady who had promised him her good offices, did him 
ilthe ill turns that she could. A cough, the slightest 
movement, the least chance might have discovered the 
rash spy, and his fate would have been sealed. Much of 
his subsequent life was spent in the Bastille, but for this 
dience he either never would have gone in, or never 
come out. Saint-Simon observes that this is a story 
which suffocates and horrifies at the same time. 


The use which Puygilhem made of his knowledge 
Was pretty nearly as characteristic as the adventure it- 
elf, When he got from under the bed he went and stuck 
himself at the lady’s dressingroom door, to wait her 
coming out to go to the ballet. He presented his hand to 
ead her out, and asked her with an air of the most po- 

hed softness and respect, whether he could flatter him- 
elfthat she had deigned to remember him to his majesty. 

assured him that she had not failed to do so, and then 
told him all the fine things she had said to the king, and 
a he contrived to throw in a few incredulous interjec- 
ons in order to draw her on, she repeated her assertions 
Many asseverations of their truth. As soon as she 

had finished he drew closer to her, and told her in her 
cr that she was a liar, a cheat, a swindler, and a strum. 
tt; and he then repeated word for word the conversation 


she had held with the king. The effect of such a scene 
may be conceived. Madame de Montespan was so over- 
powered that she could not utter a word; she trembled 
from head to foot, could scarcely get to the ballet, and 
when there, fainted in the midst of the whole court. In 
the evening she told the king what had happened, and 
made no doubt but that it was the devil himself who had 
informed Puygilhem so exactly of their conversation. 
The king was extremely incensed at the insult Madame 
de Montespan had received, and not a little tormented to 
discover how Puygilheni had gained his information. 

Puygilhem on his part was furious at having lost the 
place, and the king and his mistress were upon terms of 
no little embarrassment. At length Puygilhem, by means 
of his grandes entrées, seized the occasion of a téte-a-téte 
with the king to remind him of the ordnance, and auda- 
ciously demanded that he should keep his word. The 
king answered that he was no longer bound to do so: 
that he had only given it under a promise of secrecy. 
Whereupon Puygithem retired a few steps, turned his 
back on the king, drew his sword, and stamping on the 
blade with his foot, broke it in two, crying out furiously 
that he would no longer serve a prince who had broken 
his word so shamefully. The conduct of the king, on 
this occasion, was marked by what Saint-Simon calls the 
finest action of his life. There is undoubtedly in it a 
mixture of dignity, grace, and at the same time point, 
which often characterised the behaviour of this monarch. 
He instantly turned away from the offender, opened the 
window, threw his cane out of it, and after saying that 
he should never have forgiven himself for having struck 
a man of quality, left the room. ‘The result is’ curious. 
The next day Puygilhem was arrested, and sent to the 
Bastille; he, however, came out in a few days, having 
been prevailed upon to relinquish the ordnance, and ac- 
cept the charge of captain of the body guards. Such is 
the wonderful force of unsubduable impudence. 

The story of the attachment which Mademoiselle 
d@’Orleans conceived for him, and the marriage which 
was only broken off by his own ill-timed punctiliousness, 
and would, if it had taken place, by her blood-royal and 
her immense wealth, have raised him above every subject 
in the realm, is well known by the account given of it by 
the lady herself in her memoirs. He made his refraining 
froin marrying Mademoiselle a great favour with the 
king, and his good fortune continued increasing, and ad- 
vanced to a surprising height of prosperity and distinc- 
fion, when all of a sudden, about a year after, on his 
return from Paris to Versailles, he was arrested, con- 
ducted to the Bastille, and afterwards to Pignerol. The 
cause of this reverse of fortune is likewise traced to the 
resentment of the mistress and the minister. Madame 
de Montespan had not forgotten the treatment she had 
received from him, on a variety of occasions, and the 
jealousy of Louvois was continually excited by Lauzun’s 
success, and by the impudence of his rivalry. 

Lauzun recovered his liberty, but not till ten years af- 
ter, when it was purchased at an immense sacrifice by 
Mademoiselle, but he was never restored to his influence 
over the king’s mind. For many years he was not per- 
mitted to come within five miles of the court, and ulti- 
mately only procured his return by his gallantry in 
safely escorting the queen of James II. and her son from 
London to Calais, when that monarch was obliged to 
make his escape from England. This return was, to a 
man of Lauzun’s character, one of triumph; adroit and 
able courtier as he was, he did not fail to make the best 
use. of his position between the two courts of St. Ger- 
mains and Versailles. For the rest of his life he enjoyed 
great consideration and a munificent fortune, and lived 
the life, and had all the distinctions, of a nobleman of the 
very highest class. He had the best table and the best 
house both at court and at Paris, and they were graced 
by the first society. But with all this, he was miserable. 
The familiar approach to the king was gone. With all 
Lauzun's capricious love of independence, his vanity, and 
his insolence, he was a courtier by birth, education, and 
habit, and to a courtier of Louis XIV. the idea of the 
king was all in all. It was like living without light to 
be without his favour, and having enjoyed his intimacy, 
to be deprived of it was to be struck blind. Such tricks 
can the force of habit play with the imagination of the 
strongest minds; the impression of received and un- 
doubted public opinion scarcely ever fails to sink deep. 
The atmosphere in which a man is born seems to colour 
his intellect, and the dye is too fast ever to be washed 
out. Sir Thomas More believed in witchcraft; Lord 
Bacon in the force of charms; and Lauzun in the magic 
of a king’s smile. In order to regain it, he did many of 
the extraordinary things recounted by Saint-Simon, and 
what is more, his vexation at not succeeding led him 





into indescribable folly. He either fancied himself or 
pretended to be in profound disgrace, and every year he 
kept a sort of anniversary of his fall by some extravagant 
exhibition of madness. “At these times he used to say his 
grief overeame his reason. He huped to please the king 
by this refinement of flattery ; the king only laughed at 
him. Nobody else, however, dared to laugh: Lauzun 
was the most formidable person about the court: his 
malice was as bitter as his wit was inexhaustible. His 
manners were reserved, measured, even gentle and re- 
spectful: from uader this low and honied tone, however, 
sprung up sallies of the most piercing and overwhelming 
description; either for their extreme justness, their force, 
or their humour, and this in two or three words, and 
sometimes with an air of absence or indifference as if he 
was not thinking of what he said. A man so much feared 
had of course no friends. He was not only severe in 
words, he punished practically sometimes. In the ex- 
ecution of one of his schemes of regaining the confidence 
of the king, he went to Aix-la-Chapelle, in order to pick 
up some political connection among the foreigners of dis- 
tinction who at that time resorted there, and whom he 
calculated on turning to account. Not succeeding, he 
resolved on visiting the army of Marechal Villeroy, then 
in the field (1705,) where he was received with all the 
honours of war, as having commanded in chief the armies 
of the (French) king in Ireland. He remained three days 
with the army, which was in presence of the enemy. It 
was known that the king was desirous of a battle, and 
all the world, which is the way of the peaceable folk, se- 
conded the king in his wish, for nothing is so gratifying 
to citizens at home as to hear of the spilling of blood. 
This was the reason of Lauzun's visit. ‘The officers to 
whose care Villeroy had committed him, took him to see 
the enemy’s outposts and showed him all in their power; 
he, however, so teazed them with questions, and was so 
anxious to know more than they could tell him, that out 
of spite, they carried him within musket shot, and ran 
the risk of being surrounded, thinking thereby to give 
him a fright. Lauzun, however, was the last man on 
earth to be afraid. He had, with all his ardour, that kind 
of cool courage which is so well acquainted with every 
degree of peril, that it can look on and discriminate the 
nature of every risk, as if the observation was carried on 
at the fireside. Instantly seeing through the design, he 
diverted himself with redoubling his questions, and took 
care to stop in every position which he knew to be most 
dangerous, so that he had the satisfaction of seeing seve- 
ral of them walking wide, and endeavouring to shufile 
off. He only permitted them tu withdraw, when he had 
thoroughly convinced them that they had mistaken their 
man, 

On his return to court, every body got about him to 
learn the situation of the armies. This was what he had 
gone to see, and longed to tell. He acted his usual part 
of the reserved, the disgraced courtier, a forgotten ne- 
glected character, who could not see two steps before 
him. The day after his return he went to the Princess 
of Conti’s, to pay his court to the dauphin, who did not 
like him, but who knew that he (Lauzun) detested Ville- 
roy. Monseigneur put various questions to him respeet- 
ing the position of the armies, and the obstacles which 
prevented them from engaging. The duke drew back, 
after the manner of a man who is resolved to be pressed; 
he did not conceal that he had been a great deal between 
the two armies, and very near the enemy's outposts, but 
contented himself with launching out in praise of the 
beauty of the king’s troops, and the high spirits they 
were in at finding themselves so near the enemy, in such 
fine position, and on their eagerness to engage. “ But 
why did they not engage?” Pushed at length to the point 
he wanted, “I will tell you,” said he, “since you abso- 
lutely command me, that I have very exactly recon- 
noitred the fronts of the two armies, and the whole 
ground between them, and on their right and left. It is 
true there is no rivulet between them, and that I saw 
neither ravine nor hollow road either to get over or into, 
but there are other obstacles which I took a great deal of 
notice of.” “But what on earth are they?” said Mon- 
seigneur : whereupon Lauzun began repeating over again 
the impediments which did not exist; at last, pushed to 
extremity, he drew his snuff-box from his pocket. “ Re- 
mark now, Monseigneur; there is a thing between them 
which is exceedingly embarrassing for the feet-—a growth 
of broom.” “ But how high?” “ How high shall I say, 
—how high,” he repeated, looking about the room for an 
object of comparison; “ high—high,” at length he said, 
“ high, I do assure, as this snuff-box.” The dauphin burst 
into laughter, as it was intended he should ; all the com- 
pany joined: the story took, ran through the court, and 
soon arrived in town. The same evening it was told to 
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the king. Lauzun had his triumph, and showed, in this 
way, his gratitude to Marechal Villeroy for all the honours 
he had paid him, and his own pique at having picked up 
nothing at Aix-la-Chapelle which-answered his purpose. 


One day, a short time before* his death, when he was 

supposed to be dying, he called the priest to him who had 
been very assiduous during his illness, and who, as Lau- 
zun knew, was stimulated to his extra exertion by his 
hope of a considerable bequest for the rebuilding of his 
ehurch, and gave him a formal benediction, telling him 
that that was all he had for him. The Duke de la Force 
was present, a man whom Lauzun had always made his 
butt; to him he began making a grave speech of thanks 
and gratitude for his attention to him during his illness, 
and as he was the eldest of his house, beseeched him to 
give him his blessing. ‘The Duke de la Force, with the 
priest beside him, was struck by the absurdity of the re- 
quest, but at length complied ; the pair were immediately 
dismissed and retired, the duke laughing, and the priest 
not a little mortified at the scene. Another day, when 
he was said to be very ill, Biron and his wife ventured 
on tip-toe to the door of his room, and keeping behind 
the curtains, contrived to get a peep at him; they were 
perceived in the glass. To Biron he was attached, but 
his wife, who was his own nicce, and his principal heir, 
he detested, as he thought her mercenary, and her man- 
ners were disagreeable to him. Offended at this invasion 
of his sick chamber, which he attributed to avarice and 
a desire to ascertain whether he would soon be dead, he 
determined to make the parties repent, and to amuse 
himself at the same time. He began to pray aloud, in 
the character of a repentant sinner, to beg pardon of 
God for his past trespasses, and to hope that at least the 
goods which he possessed might serve to expiate his sins, 
and to promise that all should be left for pious uses with- 
out reserve, and to thank the Almighty for having left 
him this last means of escaping from the consequences 
of his iniquities. This prayer was uttered in a tone so 
penitent, and with such apparent earnestness, that Biron 
and his wife never doubted for a moment that he was 
going to execute his design, and that they should be left 
without a penny. The sick duke sent for notaries, who 
drew up the will in the spirit of his prayer, and Madame 
de Biron was in despair. He, however, deferred adding 
his signature, and finding himself getting better and 
better, never signed it at all. This comedy greatly de- 
lighted him, and he often laughed over it with some of 
his particular friends, on his recovery; for in spite of the 
strength of his disease, and his extreme old age, (he was 
ninety when he died,) he got quite well, and no signs of 
weakness seemed to remain. With all the external in- 
dications of poor health, he had a constitution of iron, 
and an appetite of inordinate vigour. 

His long confinement in prison had rendered him 
enamoured of a gloomy solitude; he would retire from 
the best company in the world to his apartment, and in- 
dulge in moody reflections: this was his custom every 
afternoon. It had also rendered him suspicious. When 
a confessor was sent to him in prison, at a time when he 
was expected to die, he insisted upon having a capuchin, 
only for the sake of the test of his beard, and when he 
came near him he laid hold of him and gave the beard 
such a twitch as proved to him at least that it was not 
false, and that there was a probability that the priest was 
not a spy. 

Of the very able and brilliant general, the Maréchahde 
Luxembourg, these memoirs speak copiously ; partly be- 
cause he was the commander under whom Saint-Simon 
served his first apprenticeship in arms, but chiefly on ac- 
count of a claim which the Duc de Luxembourg set up 
of precedence over sixteen dukes and peers of France, 
in right of the duchy he received through his wife. The 
importance attributed to this claim in these times it is 
hardly possible for us to appreciate ; precedence and the 
trifling shades of rank are accidents which the more 
philosophical spirit of the present day leads men to speak 
of at least lightly, however in some instances they may 
stickle for them. But precedence in the court of Louis 
XIV. was the life and soul of the age, and if there was 
any thing deemed worth the sacrifice of life or fortune, 
it was the privilege of standing higher, or being called 
up before another. In the details of this cause, so vari- 
ously and ingeniously pursued, there is nothing to in- 
terest a modern reader beyond the devotion with which 
it was carried on, the ability and rank of the parties who 
struggled through this contest about a shadow, and more 
especially the solemn importance attached to it by the 
able, the sensible, and upright Saint-Simon himself. The 
spectacle is humiliating ; it leads a man to suspect the 


bility they may, and to be at last disposed to exclaim that 
all is “ vanity and vexation of spirit. 
The Duc de Luxembourg was named Bouteville: he 
was the son of the famous duellist, the Comte de Boute- 
ville, who, when he was in exile at Brussels for having 
killed the Comte de Thorigny, had the temerity to return 
to Paris and fight Beuvron, the relation of Thorigny, 
whose second was Bussy D’Amboise, and who was killed 
in therencontre. Bouteville, with his second and cousin, 
Rosmadec, failed in making his escape: both were be- 
headed on the Place de Gréve, in 1627. Bouteville was 
of the family of Montmorency. The young Bouteville 
was born six months after the catastrophe which befel 
his father. His name, his talents, and his ambition. 
triumphed over obstacles which to another would have 
been fatal; features of a very repulsive cast and a figure 
with a hump before, and a very pointed one behind, had 
not prepared him for a career of gallantry. Neverthe- 
less the spirit of intrigue, the confidence acquired from 
his familiarity with the great world,etogether with the 
habit of gaiety and debauch then in fashion, enabled 
him successfully to overcome the deficiencies of his per- 
son. His countenance, moreover, when the eye had be- 
come accustomed to it, though it had that peculiar 
expression which distinguishes the deformed, won upon 
his friends, more especially when joined with the grace 
and brilliancy that seemed to mark his most trifling ac- 
ion. 
The military career of Luxembourg was marked by 
alternations of idleness and victory: he seemed to have 
only to make an effort to triumph over his enemies. His 
coup d@’ @il was extremely accurate; in the face of the 
enemy he was calm, deliberate, prudent; on the day of, 
battle, full of confidence and boldness, and, at the same 
time, a coolness which enabled him to see and foresce 
every thing in the midst of the hottest fire and the most 
imminent danger. It was then that he was really great; 
in all other matters he was indolence itself Play, and 
gay conversation with his intimate friends, and every 
evening private suppers with select friends, were all he 
seemed to care for: at them every thing was forgotten 
but gaiety, and if he was near a town, women were al- 
ways added to the party. At such times he was inac- 
cessible ; he neither gave an order nor received a message, 
and however urgent, he was never interrupted. He 
lived to the age of sixty-seven, leading the same life, and 
acting as if he thought himself but twenty-five. At last, 
however, age, temperament, and conformation, combined 
to betray him, and he sunk in the midst of a most bril- 
liant career. 
Among the other generals of the court and the con- 
temporaries of Saint-Simon, one of the most distinguish- 
ed and remarkable was Maréchal Villars. His success, 
both in the field and court, have given him a name in 
history which shows how little history is to be depended 
upon for any thing except the rude outlines of events. 
The contemporaries of Villars saw the real man, and 
Saint-Simon has painted him at full length. Our character 
shall be true to the impression received from the Memoirs: 
it must necessarily, however, be condensed into a com- 
paratively brief space. : 
The birth of Villars, in his time, when aristocratic 
distinctions were so highly prized, was not one to build 
a reputation upon: his father had risen from obscurity 
by his skill and courage in the use of the small sword, 
and had been retained in the household of, and seconded 
in their duels, some of the first nobility, after which he 
was employed at court, and was received chevalier of the 
order of St. Esprit. Villars, his son, is said to have re- 
ceived a piece of advice from his mother on which he 
invariably acted, and which probably proved of more 
service to him in life than the reputation of his father’s 
courage, or the distinctions it acquired him. She said 
to him, “ when in presence of the king talk continually 
of yourself:” a counsel which he religiously kept with 
his sovereign, and moreover extended to all subjects, for- 
getting the second-part of her advice, which was “ never 
to mention himself to any body else.” Villars was a 
Thraso in speech, but he contrived to be so also in deeds 
by the concurrence of lucky accidents he realised his 
most extravagant boasts, and no one was more lost in 
admiration at their accomplishment than himself: he 
could neither think nor speak of any thing else, and as 
he was a complete repertory of plays and operas, and 
filled his discourse with quotations from them, the air of 
rhodomontade he gave to his whole course of action may 
be easily conceived. In fact, in his highest employments 
and greatest commands (and he rose to the highest the 
monarch had to bestow) he was nothing more or less 
than a strolling player ranting through his part, with this 


wholly on the subject of his own exploits. It ina be 
supposed, that the man who had eyes only for his 7 
deeds had a heart for nobody but himself, and but litte 
love was lost; he had no friend but himself, and to sery 
that friend there was no depth of servility or baseness ts 
which he would not crawl; he was never known to do 
any thing for another beyond paying an extravagant 
compliment, which was the coinage with which he 

to repay all sorts of services ; consequently, he had ag fe 
followersas friends: he maintained his Consequence chiefy 
by the magnificent opinion he maintained of himself and 
by the determination to spare no sacrifice of self-res 
or indeed any thing or any body else to uphold his ay 
thority. As for the ordinary means of preserving na 
employment, attending to its duties, of them he was ut. 
terly reckless; they might perform them that would 
he was intent upon was to remain in the enjoyment of 
the dignity and the income of his charge: his magnif.. 
cence was of a kind truly Gascon, for it concealed the 
most wretched avarice; and his rapacity was that of a 
harpy. During the war he would send out detachments 
with no other view than pillage, and has been known to 
direct the movements of an entire army with this sole 
view. He had heaped together piles of gold by the 
plunder of war, and, as he was utterly shameless, he 
would make a joke of the means by which he had amass. 
edit. His love of gambling was unconquerable: for he 
was as lucky in the saloon as in the field : he always won, 
The stage was another of his passions, whether froma 
love of the drama or the loose women who are always 
connected with a theatre; with these people and their 
paramours he lived, and spoke their language. Not all 
his honours and great employments could keep him from 
this description of society, or from disgracing his old 
age by the most gross and indecent conversation, of 
which he made no secret. He was, in fact, utterly des. 
tituteof shame. With all this, he possessed some of tho 
highest qualifications of a general. He had a tolerably 
just coup-d’ wil: his greatest virtue was, however, that of 
masking his real intentions, and at the same time bring. 
ing up his forces to a particular spot, and at.a particular 
moment; this is the great problem a general has to work: 
Napoleon solved it better than any one; Villars owed his 
success to it. It is made a matter of reproach to him, 
that he was utterly indifferent to every thing which re. 
spects the cominissariat, the wagon train, the protection 
of convoys,—he left such matters to those who would 
care for them. In modern armies a commander in chief 
is almost relieved from such duties by means of respon. 
sible agents. Villars cared little about their responsibili- 
ty ; if they failed he threw the failure upon them; if they 
succeeded he took all the glory of success to himself. 
In action he was cool, and his ideas clear ; though, oc. 
casionally, he would permit his sanguine temper to 
triumph and get heated, thus involving himself in con. 
fusion and embarrassment. When he gave orders, they 
were couched in the most fulsome language to the party 
to whom they were addressed ; he dwelt upon the esteem 
he had for the officer, and the confidence he felt in his 
exertions, but he committed nothing to paper, and went 
into no details—all was cloudy ; if good came out of it, 
Villars was glorified ; if evil, the agent was overwhelmed 
with the cqnsequences of failure. His personal courage 
never fluctuated; not so his mental courage; as long'as 
he was not invested with responsibility, there was no ¢x- 
ploit too daring, no scheme too wild for him ; but when 
he was placed at the head of armies, he grew chary of 
his laurels, and at times even allowed opportunities of 
exertion to escape him which ought to have been tured 
to account. In spite of the suecess with which he was 
generally attended, he failed to convince any one of his 
great services excepting the king and himself. It is pro- 
bable that kings are placed, in respect of individuals, 
very much in the position of posterity ; they are too far 
above them to see any thing beyond gross results. 
The Memoirs of Villars, published under his name, 
bear every mark of having come frum his pen ; they are 
confused and bombastic ; and even where he enters into 
minute details, they are almost entirely a tissue of fiction. 
The embarrassment which distinguishes his writings 
marked his conduct ia council; he began with ardour, 
then wandered, and soon lost himself, until some charit- 
able colleague assisted him in recovering the track and 
helped him out with the remainder of his opinion; 
his confusion frequently arrived at that pitch that he 
would declare the exact contrary of what he evidently 
meant to say. 

With all his own licentiousness, and with that strange 
inconsistency which distinguishes men, he was & 
ingly jealous of his wife, whom he placed under the du- 








nature of his pursuits, assume what guise of respecta- 


method in his madness, that he always took care to rant 
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her out of sight. The Duc de Saint-Simon observes, 
that these precautions are always ridiculous, and by no 
means 80 successful as nright be wished. As he directed 
his armies sometimes solely with a view to the amassing 
of wealth : on other occasions, he Would change the 
whole plan of a campaign that he might have an oppor 


i ecing his wife. 
— - resident of theParliament of Paris, D’Harlay, 
was 2 man whose character will well repay the study. 
Saint Simon, who hated him,--and he was generally 
both feared and hated,—has touched off his minutest pe- 
culiarities with a felicity animated by warm admiration 
of his talents and the deepest centempt of his character. 
The high office held by Harlay brought him repeatedly 
into contact with the king, and more especially with the 
istocracy, with whom it was then the prevailing custom 


 eakeit their own cause before the tribunal over which 


resided. 

ee was a spare little man, but full of vigour and 
energy, With a lozenge-shaped face, a large aquiline nose, 
and vulture eyes, that seemed ready to eat every thing 
up and to pierce the very walls. His dress was more 
ecclesiastical than legal, for he carried every thing that 
was formal to an extreme. He was always full dressed, 
his gait stooping, his speech slow, studied and distinct, 
hig pronunciation of the old school, his words and phrases 
the same: his whole manner was made up, constrained, 
and affected ; an air of hypocrisy infected all his actions ; 
his manner was hollow and cynical, his reverences were 
to the ground, and as he walked along, his dress rustled 

inst the walls with a pretence of humility. His manner 
was always profoundly respectful, under which was clear- 
ly enough to be scen a spirit of insolent audacity: and 

ugh his expressions were measured and guarded, pride 
of some sort was sure to peep out, and as much contempt 
and sarcasm as he dared to show. ’ 

His conversation was usually made up of sententious 
sayings and maxims; always dry and laconic: he was 
never at ease himself and no one with him. He hada 
great fund of sense, great penctration, a vast knowledge 
of mankind, more especially of that class of persons 
with whom he dealt; he was well acquainted with litera- 
ture, extremely learned in jurisprudence, and more es- 
pecially in international law. His reading was gencral, 
his memory extraordinary; and though he studied a de- 
liberate preciseness of manner, his quickness of repartee 
was surprising and never failed him. In all the intrica- 
cies of practice he was superior to the most dexterous 
practitioners. He had rendered himself so completely 
the master of the parliament, that not a single member 
stood before him but with the trembling humility of 
a pupil: he ruled all connected with it with the most ab- 
solute tyranny, turning and using them.as he listed, and 
often without their perceiving it ; and when they did, they 
were obliged to subinit. He never suffered the slightest 
approach to familiarity on the part of any person: cven 
in his own family as much ceremony was kept up as be- 
tween the most perfect strangers. At table the conver- 
sation turned upon the most common-place subjects, and 
though resident in the same house, his son never called 
upon him without sending a message; when he entered, 
his father rose to meet him with hat in hand, ordered a 
chair to be brought, and took leave of him in the same 
manner. Harlay was celebrated for his dexterity in his 
form of “ bowing out:” the instant he wished to get rid 
of any person, he began bowing them out from door to 
door, with so much affected humility, and at the same 
time with such determined perseverance, that it was 
equally impossible either to be offended or to resist. After 
he had uttered one of the cruel bon mots, for which he 
was remarkable, and many of which are preserved, he 
would instantly commence his “ reverences” and not end 
until his antagonist was fairly driven from the field. He 
carried this formal mode of politeness to such an excess 
that he generally saw his victims into their coach, and 
the door shut upon them. On one occasion, the Duc de 

ohan leaving him in great dudgeon at the manner in 
which he had been treated in an audience, as he was 
descending the stairs indulged in all sorts of abuse of 
the first president to his intendant, who accompanied him, 
when suddenly turning round, they found Harlay close 
behind them, bowing them out in the most reverential 
style possible. The duke, quite confused, begged and 
a and was quite shocked that he should give him- 
“ the trouble to see him out. “Oh, sir,” said Harlay, 

it is impossible to quit you, you say such charming 
things .” and in fact he did not leave him till he had seen 

m off in his carriage. The Duchess de Ferté, in the 
same way, as she was descending his staircase, called 
him “an old baboon :” she found he was close behind 

» but hoped it had not been heard, for no change in his 


manner was visible. He put her into her carriage with 
his usual prostrations. Shortly after her cause came on, 
and judgment was quickly given in her favour. The 
duchess ran to the president and overwhelmed him with 
her gratitude. He as usual plunged into his reverences, 
and was full of humility and modesty, till he caught an 
opportunity when all eyes being upon them, then look- 
ing her full in the face, he said, “ Madam, I am delighted 
that an old baboon can do a favour for an old ape.” 
The duchess would have killed him on the spot; he, 
however, recommenced his reverences and bowed her out 
of the place in profound silence and his eyes upon the 
ground, until he had seen her into her carriage. 

When the Jesuits and the fathers of the oratory were 

disputing, he wished to make up the quarrel without 
bringing it before the tribunals. He sent for the leaders 
of the two parties and tried to reconcile them; as he 
was taking leave, of them, he said to the Jesuits, “ my 
fathers, what happiness it would be to live in your socie- 
ty,” and turning@#o the delegates of the oratory, “ and, 
my fathers, to die in yours.” His sayings were, how- 
ever, not so remarkable either for their point or wit as 
for their consummate audacity, their cruel triumph over 
every feeling of sympathy and consideration for another. 
He gloried in inflicting a blow which in defiance of all 
the laws of good breeding and in the security of his 
high and sacred position, laid his object sprawling in 
helpless humiliation. 
Montataire, a chevalier of the order of the Holy Ghost, 
who had married a daughter of the well known Bussy- 
Rabutin, was remarkable, as well as his wife, for being 
a great talker: they were also celebrated for their ex- 
cessive litigiousness. They were once at an audience of 
the president, and began to talk of a cause which they had 
before him, os was the manner and custom of the time. 
The‘husband began to speak, but had not advanced far 
before the lady took the words out of his mouth, and pro- 
ceeded to explain the business for him. The first presi- 
dent listened for some time; at length, interrupting her, 
he said to Montataire, “ Is that your wife, sir?” “ Yes, 
sir,” said Montataire, not a little astonished at the ques- 
tion. “ Sir,” replied the president, “ J pity you,” shrug- 
ging up his shoulders with an air of compassion, and 
then turning his back upon them. Every body laughed ; 
it was impossible to help it. The discomfited pair re- 
treated in confusion. 

Two counsellors, who had bought estates of the noble 
names of De Persan and De Croi, and had taken their 
names, as was customary with the nobility of the time, 
were announced at one of his audiences. He pretended 
not to know them, and as they were presented, bowed 
with his lowest reverence, but on rising, he looked sud- 
denly in their faces, and pretended all of a sudden to re- 
cognise them ; “ Masks!” he said, “ I know you.” 

He seems to have treated all such pretensions as an 
invasion of the ranks of the privileged order, and in the 
same light regarded even the assumption of their dress 
or costume. During the vacation, while he was residing 
at his seat of Grosbois, two young barristers called on 
him to pay their respects. They were attired in gray 
dresses, such as were worn in the country, with their 
cravats twisted and passed through the button-hole, after 
a manner that seems at the time to have been fashionable, 
and which was, perhaps, an infringement on the etiquette 
of the court, or rather a departure from the costume of 
the bar. This shocked his cynical humour. He called 
for a sort of equerry, looked at him, and then said to a 
groom, drive out this fellow, (alluding to the equerry,) 
who has the impudence to wear a cravat like these gen- 
tlemen here. The gentlemen, says Saint-Simon, were 
nearly on the point of fainting, got off as quickly as 
they could, and promised never to return. 

The brutality of Harlay arose from his own wretched 
sufferings; he lived on the rack of a horrible temper ; 
he was eaten up, not with remorse, but with what, at the 
present day, might perhaps be called indigestion. He suf- 
fered from a kind of madness, which, without interfering 
with his efficiency or his acuteness in the most intricate 
affairs presented for his decision, made him the terror 
and scourge of every person that had any thing to 
do with him. His natural talents were of the highest 
order, and yet he was destitute of every principle of 
honour; ambition, avarice, and even crime, were the 
stains of his life. He was proud, haughty, rancorous, 
spiteful, and even wicked by the natural promptings of 
his heart ; he was hypocritical, and when there was need, 
groveling and humble; in the commonest actions of his 
life, hollow and false; and yet in all matters of common 
business between Peter and James, he was scrupulously 
exact and just for the sake of his reputation; but let his 








interests, his passions, or even the air of the court or 


success there interfere, and no man was capable of com- 
mitting more barefuced iniquity. 

Of all the interesting characters sacred to fame and 
history with which this voluminous work abounds, none 
is more attractive in all its forms than that of Fenelon. 
Man, in a state of society, by which we understand a 
being artificial to a certain extent, and under a despotic, 
a religious, and a refined reign, like that of Louis XIV., 
artificial to a point of extreme nicety, certainly never so 
nearly approached the model of perfection as in the in- 
stance of this great man. In the circumstances of his 
rise, in his fall, in his manners, in the tolerance of his 
spirit and the wonderful mode in which he combined the 
finesse of a courtier with the simplicity of a Christian, 
qualities are exhibited which require to be separately and 
minutely studied by one who would make himself master 
of this great character. Saint-Simon, as the bosom friend 
of the Dukes of Beauvilliers and Chevreuse, fast and 
faithful friends of Fenelon, to whom he owed his rise, 
and who, as long as he lived, remained his faithful and 
devoted intimates and disciples, had many and ample op- 
portunities of knowing him well. His portrait and the 
anecdotes respecting him are certainly striking portions 
in a work, which is so rich in court and state human na- 
ture, that we do not know where to turn without lighting 
upon either a picture or a lesson. We shall not do wrong 
in endeavouring to do justice to the character of Fenelon 
by Saint-Simon in a translation, however difficult it may 
be to transfer the force and conciseness of the author to 
another language. 

“ This prelate was a tall spare man, of a good figure, 
pale, the nose large, the eyes full of fire and most ex- 
pressive of sense and talent; I have never seen any thing 
like his countenance, and having once seen it, it was im- 
possible to forget it. It was full of contraries. There 
were gravity and gallantry, seriousness and gaiety ; it 
was as appropriate to the man of learning as the bishop, 
to the bishop as the man; above all, there shone forth in 
it, as in all the rest of his person, an air of perfect grace, 
decorum, delicacy, mind, and, more than any thing, no- 
bleness. It required an effort to take your eyes from 
him. All his portraits are speaking, without, however, 
catching the exact harmony which reigned in the origi- 
nal, or the various delicate shades of character collected 
in his face. His manners corresponded with his appear- 
ance ; his ease communicated itself to others ; there were, 
moreover, an air and a good taste that are only acquired 
by ‘mixing with the best society of the great world, 
which diffused itself over all his conversations; along 
with which a natural eloquence, gentle yet flowery, an 
insinuating politeness, at the same time noble and discri- 
minative. An elocution, neat, easy and agreeable ; every 
thing appeared, as it fell from him, clear and perspicuous ; 
even matters, which in other hands would have been 
thought embarrassed and obscure. He seemed never to 
wish to appear a wiser man than the one he was con- 
versing with; he put himself within the reach of his 
auditor, without letting him perceive it, so that the effect 
was like enchantment, and nobody could leave him, no 
one not try to return to him. It was this rare talent— 
and he had it to the highest pitch of perfection—which 
all his life bound his friends to him, in spite of his dis- 
grace, and which in their dispersion brought them toge- 
ther to talk of him, to regret him, to wish for him, to at- 
tach themselves closer and closer to him, as the Jews 
sigh for Jerusalem, and to pine for his return, as that un- 
fortunate people sigh and wait for the coming of the 
Messiah. It was in the character of a species of pro- 
phet that he had acquired that power over his follow- 
ers, which, though exercised in all sweetness and gentle- 
ness, yet could bear no resistance. If he had returned 
to court, or entered the council, which was his grand aim, 
he would not long have suffered his coadjutors to remain 
as companions. Once at anchor, once without need of 
the aid of others, it would have been soon dangerous not 
merely to resist him, but not to maintain a constant con- 
dition of suppleness and admiration towards him. 

“In the retirement of his diocess he lived with the 
humble and industrious piety of a pastor, and with the 
magnificence and confidence of a man who felt no pain 
at renouncing what others might suppose him to regret. 
He had the air of keeping the world at its proper dis- 
tance. No man ever had the passion of pleasing more 
than he: it extended to the servant as well as to the mas- 
ter; never did man carry it further, or with a more con- 
stant, regular, and continued application, and undoubt- 
edly that man never lived who succeeded more eminently. 
Cambrai was a place of great resort and passage: nothing 
could equal the politeness, the discernment, the charming 
and agreeable manner, with which he received every 
body. At first he was shunned ; he courted no one; gra» 
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dually, and almost insensibly, the charm of his manner, at- 
tracted a small body of friends ; under favour of this little 
crowd, several of those whom fear had kept away, were 
glad to come and sow seeds, to be reaped in other times. 
From one to another the fashion caught, and every body 
went. When the Duke of Burgundy began to show him- 
self, the prelate’s court was still further increased, and 
really became an effective one when the duke became 
dauphin. The number of persons whom he kad wel- 
comed, the quantity of those who had lodged with him 
in passing through, the care he had taken of the sick, of 
the wounded, who on various occasions had been brought 
into the city, had won the hearts of the troops. He was 
assiduous in his attendance on the hospitals, and among 
the officers, high and low; he would keep invalids at his 
palace for many months together, until they were per- 
fectly re-established. While in the character of a true 
pastor he was vigilant in his care of their souls, and 
ready at the call of the meanest among them, and with 
his power of eloquence, and his knowledge of the human 
heart, so successful in gaining authority over their minds, 
he was not less attentive to their corporal wants. Sub- 
sistence and nutriment for the sick, delicacies for the 
fustidious, and even medicines, were brought from his 
abode in quantities; and yet in all this was an order, a 
method, and a care, that each thing was the best of its 
kind. At all consultations on critical cases he was sure 
to preside. It is absolutely incred:ble to what a point he 
became the idol of the soldiery, and how his name re- 
sounded into the very heart of the court. 

“ His alms, his repeated episcopal visitations many 
times in the year, which made him personally known in 
the remotest district of his diocess, his frequent preach- 
ings both in town and village, his facility of access, his 
humanity to the lowly, his politeness to others, the natural 
grace which increased the value of every thing he said 
and did, made him adored by the people; and the priests, 
whose brother and father he callea himself, wore him in 
their very hearts. And with all this art and this passion 
for pleasing there was nothing low, nothing common, 
affected, misplaced, he was always precisely on the right 
footing with every one. He was easy of access, and 
every claim upon him was met with a prompt and disin- 
terested expedition; and all who held office under him 
throughout his extensive dioceses seemed animated with 
the spirit of their principal.” 

Saint-Simon then goes on to describe with minuteness 
the daily habits and modes of life of this true bishop, 
and charms us by the description of the curious combi- 
nation he contrived to make between the hospitalities of 
a prince, and the duties of a Christian pastor. The de- 
tails are full of interest, and we would recommend them 
to all such of our clerical readers as will condescend to 
study the character of a catholic bishop, and adopt a mo- 
del from another church; we regret that they run to too 
great an extent for our pages. 

Equally instructive is the history of this extraordinary 
man’s rise at court and his sudden banishment from it. 
The annals of theology contain no more instructive les. 
son than the history of Fenelon’s connection with Madame 
Guyon, Madame Guyon’s introduction to Madame de 
Maintenon, the intrigues of the Jesuit bishops, and the 
use they made of the king’s mistress in bringing their 
machinations to bear. 

It is to be lamented that Fenelon did not survive the 
king. If any man could have established a permanent 
and beneficial influence over the mind of the regent, it 
was the archbishop of Cambrai. The Duke of Saint- 
Simon himself was the person whose power, during the 
reign of the Duke of Orleans, was expected to be all 
paramount. A long intimacy had subsisted between him- 
self and the duke, and when the latter was under the 
displeasure of the king, his uncle, when he was conse- 
quently abandoned by the whole court, and the subject of 
the most atrocious calumnies, caly mnies, however, in those 
times, not impossible and scarcely improbable—Saint- 
Simon alone, of all the grandees of the court, continued 
on the same footing of intimacy and friendship that had 
been previously maintained : before the death of the king 
he had become his principal adviser, and when the re- 
gency was declared, might have been principal minister. 
He appears, however, to have shrunk from the cares and 
responsibility of a similar post, and contented himself 
with a’place at the council board. His opinion and ad- 
vice never ceased to possess great weight with the duke; 
but the mind of Saint-Simon was of too stern and un- 
compromising a cast to retain a permanent influence over 
a character like that of the regent. Saint-Simon’s inde- 
pendence, his aptitude for business, his plans of reform 
and amelioration, together with his strong aristocratic 





prejudices, probably more frequently rendered his advice 


importunate than acceptable, so that, after varions fluc- 
tuations and disappointments, after intrigues against him 
and vigorous sallies in defence of his opinions, Saint- 
Simon accepted the temporary retirement of a ceremonial 
embassy to Madrid, and: seems to have rctreated into the 
character of a vigilant spectator and tried friend, who 
was called upon when others deceived or were not to be 
trusted. The intercourse between the regent and our 
author was however permanent, and the intimacy and 
confidence on the part of the Duke of Orleans subject 
but to very slight intermissions. It was impossible, how- 
ever, for a man of Saint-Simon’s habits and sentiments 
to remain constantly in the direction of a character like 
that of the Duke of Orleans. A much meaner instru- 
ment was better adapted for the purpose: and upon very 
different men from Saint-Simon must be thrown the ex- 
travagant measures, the unsettled policy, in short, the 
horrid profligacy, public and private, of the regency. 
Saint-Simon was however sufficiently mixed up with it 
all to let us fully into the secrets of tH® reign. 

The charge of the gencral falschood of history, alleged 
so freely and perhaps so truly, is inapplicable to such a 
work as the one before us. Saint-Simon was not a lilte- 
rateur collecting scattered notices of public events from 
inefficient authorities, and moulding the whole into some 
general idea of the order and succession of motives and 
actions cast in his own brain. When he writes of the 
men who influenced the transactions of his time, he 
speaks of persons he was in daily contact with, and in 
conjunction cr opposition to whom he was himself con- 
cerned in the transaction of the most important affairs in 
the country. Were it necessary to produce instances of 
the light which such men throw upon the rude and sha- 
dowless pictures of history, we might instance the cha- 
racter of the regent himself, which, till the publication 
of these Memoirs, has never been rightly understood. 
As we pass from page to page of the latter volumes, the 
monster of other writers vanishes, and the human being 
takes his place: his vices do not become less odious, but 
they are more intelligible: instead of being horrified by 
a phantasmagoria, now retreating into undistinguishable 
pettiness, now rushing upon and overpowering the ima- 
gination with the vastness and ugliness of its lurid pro- 
portions, we have presented to us the image of man, the 
likeness indeed of a fallen angel, but at the same time 
a being whose inconsistencies and excesses we can com- 
prehend and arrange or account for, with whose misfor- 
tunes and disappointments we can sympathise, while we 
do not the less detest his enormities. He and his daugh- 
ter the Duchess of Berri, as they are painted in the Saint- 
Simon gallery, are admirable studies for the moralist who 
would write on the education of princes. Cardinal Du- 
bois, the Duke de Noailles, and all the other heroes of the 
regency, are also drawn at full length. This portion of 
the Memoirs relative to and on the regency, and that 
short period of the majority of Louis XV. which preceded 
the death of the Duke of Orleans, occupy rather more 
than seven volumes of the whole twenty-one, and are 
perhaps more replete with stirring incidents than the pre- 
ceding part, but fall sadly below them in the dignity and 
ability of the historic personages of the former reign. 
On the death of Louis the government became one infa- 
mous scramble, and the persons engaged in the disgrace- 
ful hustle were fit actors in such scenes. 


——— 


Some anecdotes not given by the reviewer we would be 
glad to insert. The following must however suffice at 
present. ‘ 


Of Peter the Great we have the following : 


“ The czar of Russia had already commenced his tra- 
vels. Fame has spoken so loudly of this prince, that I 
think it necessary to give a succinct account of so cele- 
brated a personage,—of one, whose name will doubtless 
be handed down to the most remote posterity, as having 
rendered formidable to the whole of Europe a court 
which, properly speaking, never had deserved the name, 
and a people who, from their state of barbarism, were 
either despised, or wholly unknown amongst the nations 
of the earth. Notwithstanding that he observed a strict 
incognito, and suffered no considerations of rank or dig- 
nity to interfere with his object, he yet exacted a suita- 
ble degree of respect, which it was his pleasure to enjoy 
after his own fashion. 

“ The czar was secretly offended that England should 
not have judged it expedient to despatch an ambassador 
to him now especially that he was so near, and the more 
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because he was extremely anxious for a Commercial 4} 
liance with that country, provided the terms could be ar. 
ranged to his satisfaction. The expected embags t 
length arrived ; the czar, however, long delayed givin 
audience to the envoys, for whose reception he at last 
pointed a day and hour, but on board a large Duteh yes, 
sel, the construction of which he was about to examije 
‘I'wo of the envoys found the place rather unsuitable but 
there was no disputing the humour of the czar, Matters 
however were much worse upon their arrival on board 
the vessel, when it was signified to them that the erat 
was at the m:zen top, and intended to grant them angi, 
ence on that rather perilous spot. ‘The ambassadors, wh 
to use a seafaring phrase, had a good deal of the lang 
lubber in their composition, made their respectful ey. 
cuses. The czar insisted, and the poor ambassadors wery 
thrown into the utmost consternation, by the obstinacy 
with which he enforced his unaccountable whim, At 
length, from the short and blunt replies retnrned to their 
repeated remonstrances, they came to the conclusion that 
the czar was determined to witness their agility in climb, 
ing the rigging, and they accordingly, with much fea 
and reluctance, decided. upon making the dreaded exhj. 
bition. On the elevated and rather narrow spot to which 
they at length clambered, the czar received them witha 
much majesty as if he had been seated on his throne, 
He listened to their harangue, answered in terms ey. 
tremely flattering to their king and nation, and after. 
wards diverted himself with the terror still visible on the 
countenances of the ambassadors, to whom he intimated 
with a hearty laugh, that the scene in which they had s 
unwillingly figured was intended as a punishment for 
their tardy arrival.” 


The disgrace of Racine has been attributed to various 
causes. Saint Simon, however, assigns to this occur. 
rence a very simple, and probably the real origin. 


“ On a certain evening when he was seated between the 
king and Madame de Maintenon, at the house of the lat. 
ter, the conversation turned upon the theatres of Paris, 
The subject of the opera being exhausted, that of comedy 
was introduced. The king asked several questions rela. 
tive to the pieces then in vogue, and the actors : amongst 
other things, he enquired of Racine, how it happened 
that the comedy of that day was, according to report, s0 
far inferior to what he had seen it formerly. Racine 
stated many reasons to the king, and concluded by gir. 
ing one which, in his opinion, ‘contributed much to the 
alleged inferiority,’ and which was, that ‘for want of 
authors and good new pieces the acters were forced to 
pass off the old ones on the public: amongst the rest 
those of Scarron, which were good for nothing, and 
which disgusted every body.’ ‘No sooner had this un. 
lucky criticism escaped the poet, than Madame de Main. 
tenon blushed crimson deep, not from a feeling of resent- 
ment for the affront offered to the literary reputation of 
her quondam favourite, but from an emotion of shame at 
hearing his name pronounced before his successor, The 
king felt embarrassed beyond measure, and the dead si- 
lence which instantly ensued awakened the luckless poet 
to a full perception of the dangerous abyss into which 
his fatal absence of mind had plunged him. Racine ap- 
peared the most stupified of the trio, and ventured neither 
to open his mouth, nor to raise his eyes from the ground, 
The silence remained unbroken for several ‘minutes, 80 
harsh and so profound was the surprise of the party. At 
last the king got up and dismissed Racine, saying that 
he had some affuirs to regulate. The poet, thunderstruck 
at his own folly, quitted the apartment, and tottered to 
the chamber of his friend Cavoye, to whom he related 
the terrible slip of which he had been guilty. His omi- 
ous forebodings of the consequences did not deceive 
him: he never again basked in the sunshine of the royal 
smile. Neither the king nor Madame de Maintenon 
ever afterwards exchanged a word or even a look with 
Racine, who took the circumstance so much to heart, 
that he fell into a lingering malady and survived only 
two years. The latter part of his life was spent ma 
rigid attention to his religious devotions. Conformably 
to a desire which he had often expressed during his life, 
he was interred at Port Royal des Champs.” 
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